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EDITORIAL 

The  subject  of  Formation  has  been  deliberately  chosen  for  this  edition 
of  Spiritan  Life  because  it  is  one  of  the  three  main  subjects  on  the 
agenda  for  the  forthcoming  Enlarged  General  Council  in  Pittsburgh 
next  June.  It  is  a  very  important  question:  is  the  formation  currently 
offered  to  Spiritan  candidates  in  circumscriptions  around  the  world  a 
sufficient  preparation  for  the  mission  which  awaits  them?  It  has  to  be 
evaluated  and,  if  necessary,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. 

One  would  get  the  impression  from  reading  the  articles  in  this  number, 
especially  that  of  Fr.  Cecil  McGarry,  that  in  some  ways  our  style  of 
formation  is  not  in  step  with  the  cultural  changes  taking  place  through- 
out the  world  and  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  open  to  the  concrete  realities 
of  contemporary  society  and  the  people  who  make  it  up. 

But  however  necessary  change  might  be,  there  are  several  reasons  why 
a  continuing  adaptation  to  new  realities  is  never  easy: 

The  world  is  changing  rapidly  but  new  trends  are  not  necessarily 
perceived  or  understood  until  they  have  already  exerted  an  exten- 
sive influence.  In  other  words,  by  the  time  we  notice  them  they 
have  already  been  quietly  at  work  for  a  considerable  time.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  it  is  a  question  of  a  global  culture  imposing 
itself  on  local  and  traditional  values. 

The  sole  object  of  Formation  is  to  ensure  that  candidates  grow  both 
as  humans  and  Christians  so  that  they  can  give  quality  service  to 
the  people  and  communities  to  whom  they  are  sent.  For  this 
process  to  take  place,  the  formation  houses  need  a  degree  of 
stability  as  well  as  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  this  personal 
growth. 

So  formation  must  always  be  seeking  a  delicate  and  difficult  balance: 

*     on  the  one  hand,  sufficient  stability  for  formators  to  acquire  the 
necessary  experience  and  for  the  candidates  to  continue  a  process 


of  growth; 

*  on  the  other,  enough  flexibility  and  mobility  in  the  system  to 
ensure  a  welcome  for  changes  made  necessary  by  global  cultural 
evolution; 

*  an  initiation  into  the  life  of  a  religious,  priest  or  otherwise,  as  he 
comes  up  against  a  world  that  is  indifferent  or  orientated  to  other 
values,  leaving  him  marginalised  and  a  stranger,  often  having  to 
bear  a  difficult  loneliness; 

*  and  the  experience  of  a  certain  distance  from  this  human  milieu, 
thanks  to  living  in  a  community  (which  is  nevertheless  very  open) 
which  gives  the  support  of  an  apostolic  family  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

As  always,  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  authors  are  personal;  it  is  up 
to  our  readers  to  decided  how  useful  they  can  be  in  our  search  for  a 
relevant  preparation  for  mission  and  as  a  help  to  formators  and  students 
in  achieving  this  delicate  balance.  Why  not  write  your  reactions  or 
suggestions  to  the  authors  or  to  the  Editors  of  this  review?  It  would  be 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  preparations  for  the  Enlarged  General 
Council. 

The  Editorial  Team 


Formation  of  the  Agents  of  Evangelisation 
for  the  Realities  of  Africa  Today 

Cecil  McGarry,  SJ 

Fr.  McGarry  is  an  American  Jesuit  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
teaching  in  seminaries  in  East  Africa.  For  many  years  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Tangaza  College,  the  theological  centre  for  religious  in 
Nairobi,  where  he  taught  many  future  Spiritans.  In  December,  1999,  he 
gave  the  keynote  address  to  the  plenary  session  of  AMECEA 
(Association  of  Member  Episcopal  Conferences  in  Eastern  Africa)  and 
we  reproduce  a  slightly  shortened  version  below1.  Although  he  speaks 
primarily  of  the  African  situation,  what  he  has  to  say  has  a  universal 
significance  because  he  is  considering  the  training  of  evangelisers  in 
the  light  of  globilisation  and  its  effects  on  society  as  a  whole.  Interest- 
ingly, he  does  not  separate  the  training  of  priests  and  religious  from 
the  formation  of  the  laity;  they  are  all  faced  with  the  same  new  social 
realities  and  share  the  same  vocation  to  evangelise  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 


I  would  like  to  begin  this  presentation  by  attending  in  particular  to  one 
aspect  of  the  realities  of  Africa  today  which  I  believe  underlines  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  the  formation  of  the  agents  of  evangelisa- 
tion, from  leaders  and  members  of  the  small  Christian  communities  to 
the  clergy  and  the  bishops  themselves.  It  is  a  reality  that  we  are  all 
aware  of  but  that  is  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  refer  to  the  new  world 
culture  that  is  spreading  everywhere  so  rapidly.  I  will  then  say  some- 
thing about  the  kind  of  formation  that  can  meet  this  reality. 

A  new  world  culture 

For  many  decades  now  we  have  spoken  of  the  world  as  a  global 
village.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  everyone  speaks  of  globalisa- 
tion to  express  the  rapidity  with  which  a  new  reality  is  emerging  and 
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perhaps  beginning  to  engulf  us.  The  word  is  used  to  express  the  fact 
that  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  immense  changes  affecting  almost 
every  aspect  of  what  we  do.  We  are  being  moved  forward  in  a  world 
order  that  nobody  fully  understands  but  that  is  affecting  all  of  us,  even 
in  rural  Africa,  though  less  markedly  there  as  yet  than  in  our  towns  and 
cities.  This  world  order  is  not  only  new;  it  is  revolutionary.  It  is 
political,  technological  and  cultural  as  well  as  economic.  The  chief 
influence  that  is  bringing  about  this  new  world  order  has  been  and  still 
is  the  rapid  developments  in  systems  of  communications,  which  are 
affecting  how  we  live,  think,  feel,  organise  ourselves  and  celebrate  and 
share  life.  It  is  affecting  our  way  of  being.  That  is  why  I  want  to  dwell 
briefly  on  the  cultural  effects  of  the  phenomenon  tat  we  are  experienc- 
ing, which  provide  a  strong  argument  for  the  urgency  and  importance 
of  formation  at  every  level  in  the  Church. 

As  these  changes  take  place  and  gather  momentum,  they  are  creating 
something  that  has  never  existed  before,  a  global  cosmopolitan  society. 
We  are  the  first  generation  to  live  in  this  society.  It  is  changing  our 
existing  ways  of  life,  our  expectations,  the  focus  of  our  attention,  how 
we  think  and  how  we  feel.  It  is  important  that  we  realise  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  something  'out  there',  distant  from  us  as  individu- 
als; it  is  about  what  is  'in  here'.  Because  it  changes  people's  ways  of 
thinking,  feeling  and  being,  it  affects  their  grasp  of  and  adherence  to 
the  Gospel  and  its  values.  Today  the  boundary  line  between  the  Gospel 
and  modern  or  post-modern  global  secular  culture  passes  through  the 
heart  of  each  of  us.  Every  agent  of  evangelisation  feels  the  impulse  to 
unbelief  and  to  embracing  secular  values  first  of  all  within  himself  or 
herself  —  and  I  do  not  exclude  priests,  men  and  women  religious  or 
bishops. 

The  family  in  a  global  cosmopolitan  society 

Let  me  take  an  example  of  what  I  am  referring  to  which  should  be 
familiar  to  all  -  the  family.  The  family  is  the  place  in  which  the 
struggle  between  tradition  and  present  day  global  culture  is  most  in 
evidence.  The  African  Synod  said  that  the  family  is  "the  sacred  place 
where  all  the  riches  of  our  tradition  converge"  (Message,  n.  27).  And, 
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"in  African  culture  and  tradition  the  role  of  the  family  is  everywhere 
held  to  be  fundamental"  ("Ecclesia  in  Africa",  n.  43).  Yet  even  in  the 
five  years  since  the  Synod,  we  have  experienced  world-wide  and  in 
Africa  increasing  strains  and  rapid  change  in  traditional  family  life  and 
values  due  to  many  causes,  but  particularly  to  the  continuing  sexual 
revolution  and  the  world-wide  transition  from  the  family  understood  as 
a  basic  social  and  economic  entity,  to  the  family  seen  as  a  union  based 
on  romantic  love.  In  the  traditional  family,  the  mother  was  a  full  time 
housewife  and  frequently  also  a  provider  of  food,  the  father  was  the 
undisputed  authority  and  chief  provider,  while  the  children  and  other 
relatives  were  equally  or  even  more  important  than  the  married  couple, 
which  was  only  one  part  of  the  marriage.  With  the  rise  of  romantic 
love,  the  couple,  married  or  unmarried,  has  been  placed  at  the  heart  of 
family  life.  When  love  and  sexual  attraction  fade,  the  couple  may  feel 
free  to  dissolve  the  relationship,  in  spite  of  how  this  will  affect  the 
children  and  other  family  members.  The  family  at  the  end  of  the  20th 
century  has  become  something  different,  even  if  superficially  it  may 
frequently  look  the  same. 

The  disappearance  of  traditions 

The  new  world  culture  that  is  constantly  coming  into  being  radically 
changes  and  even  sweeps  aside  world,  continental,  national  and  local 
traditions.  Traditions  guided  people  in  what  they  ought  to  do  in  almost 
every  imaginable  circumstance;  people  were  not  really  called  upon  to 
make  decisions,  for  only  the  traditional  ways  were  socially  acceptable. 
All  that  is  rapidly  changing.  One  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  of  the 
de-traditionalising  of  societies  is  what  happens  to  people's  sense  of 
self-identity.  As  the  influence  of  tradition  and  custom  grows  less  on  a 
world-wide  level,  the  very  basis  of  people's  self-identity  is  seriously 
undermined.  In  traditional  societies,  a  sense  of  self-identity  was 
formed  and  sustained  through  the  security  of  knowing  what  to  do  and 
the  stability  of  people's  actions  in  the  community,  whether  family, 
school,  parish,  village,  town  or  city.  Self-identity  was  formed  and 
supported  through  people  fulfilling  the  actions  and  roles  that  were 
expected  of  them.  Each  one  had  his  or  her  own  place. 
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Those  who  have  been  given  sound  guiding  principles  of  action  and 
have  interiorised  them  may  flourish  in  this  new  climate.  They  find 
themselves  living  in  a  more  open  and  reflexive  way,  in  open  discussion 
and  dialogue  leading  to  personal  decisions  by  which  they  guide  their 
lives.  But  how  many  of  our  people  have  been  given  such  principles  of 
action  either  in  a  close-knit  family,  in  a  school  where  good  discipline 
reigns  and  where  children  are  respected,  assimilate  shared  values  and 
act  according  to  them,  or  in  a  committed  faith  community  where 
beliefs  and  values  are  strong? 

What  kind  of  formation  do  agents  of  evangelisation  need  in 
this  new  context? 

What  resources  does  the  Catholic  Church  have  to  meet  the  very  real 
difficulties  to  which  I  have  been  referring?  My  answer  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  African  Synod:  after  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  people.  But  a 
people  well  formed  to  live  and  witness  as  Christians  in  this  new 
situation.  The  Synod  saw  that  the  key  to  the  new  evangelisation,  for 
which  Pope  John  Paul  II  calls  without  ceasing,  is  formation:  "The 
whole  people  of  God  ...  needs  to  be  trained,  motivated  and  empowered 
for  evangelisation,  each  according  to  his  or  her  specific  role  within  the 
Church"  (Ecclesia  in  Africa,  n.  53).  I  believe  that  the  context  to  which 
I  have  referred  above  also  gives  some  guidance  on  the  kind  of  forma- 
tion that  will  be  needed  for  all  our  agents  of  evangelisation.  The 
undermining  of  a  sense  of  self-identity,  with  its  consequent  feelings  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  modern  global  culture,  indicates  the 
need  for  a  strong  human  formation',  the  expanding  secular  materialism 
and  the  lack  of  consensus  on  what  are  true  human  values  call  for  a  deep 
spiritual  formation.  These  will  be  the  foundation  on  which  all  profes- 
sional and  pastoral  formation  must  be  based. 

An  experience  of  Christ 

In  the  new  cultural  context  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  committed 
Christian  life  is  possible  only  if  we  can  form  our  people,  our  priests 
and  our  religious  to  make  freely  motivated  Christian  choices  and 
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decisions  based  on  Christian  values  that  have  been  personally  and 
freely  chosen  as  the  guiding  principles  of  life.  This  will  be  achieved  by 
a  deep  formation  of  the  human  person  to  freedom  and  maturity  based 
on  Christian  principles.  We  have  to  help  all  our  agents  of  evangelisa- 
tion not  only  to  understand  but  to  live  their  Christian  faith  freely  and 
with  conviction,  with  the  help  of  God's  grace.  Here  we  rejoin  the 
African  Synod,  which  insists  that  the  life  of  every  Christian  should  be 
the  result  of  "a  transforming  encounter  with  the  living  person  of 
Christ '  an  'overwhelming  and  exhilarating  experience  of  Jesus  Christ 
who  calls  each  one  to  follow  him  in  an  adventure  of  faith  "  (Ecclesia  in 
Africa,  n.  57). 

This  calls  for  a  change  of  approach  in  our  way  of  thinking  about  and 
practising  our  Christian  faith,  which  is  not  in  the  first  place  a  body  of 
doctrines  and  laws  to  be  known  and  obeyed,  but  the  following  of  Jesus 
Christ  known  personally  and  intimately,  because  he  calls  each  one  by 
name  to  follow  him.  People  are  changed  and  develop  living  convic- 
tions not  through  instruction  but  through  experience.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  about  the  personal  love  of  Jesus  Christ  for  each  and  every  one  of 
his  followers,  it  is  another  thing  to  experience  it.  There  is,  I  think,  little 
doubt  that  the  formation  we  have  given  to  agents  of  evangelisation  in 
the  past  has  been  largely  intellectual.  Now  we  must  provide  a  forma- 
tion that  is  experiential.  Experience  will  be  able  to  generate  the 
personal  convictions  necessary  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  in  a  world  so 
influenced  and  formed  by  a  global  secular  culture. 

Inculturation  of  the  Gospel  in  a  new  global  culture 

I  recall  here  that  inculturation  was  the  central  theme  and  thrust  of  the 
African  Synod.  "Ecclesia  in  Africa"  insists  that:  "...  the  Good  News, 
the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ  proclaimed  to  the  nations,  must  take  root  in 
the  life  situation  of  the  hearers  of  the  Word.  Inculturation  is  precisely 
the  insertion  of  the  Gospel  message  into  cultures"  (n.  60).  The  Synod 
itself  concentrated  on  inserting  the  Gospel  message  into  the  cultures  of 
Africa.  But  day  by  day,  in  the  years  since  the  Synod,  we  are  becoming 
aware  of  how  the  emergence  of  a  global  information  society  is  rapidly 
transforming  the  life  situation  of  the  hearers  of  the  Word  in  our 
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countries,  and  indeed  the  people  themselves.  We  must  hold  on  to  the 
best  values  and  expressions  of  African  cultures  but  we  must  also  take 
serious  account  of  the  de-traditionalising  of  all  our  societies,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  and  of  the  relentless  propagation  of  a  world 
culture  of  freedom  without  any  norms  —  which  is,  of  course,  a  culture 
of  licence.  Our  question  as  evangelisers  is:  how  do  we  insert  the  Gospel 
message  into  this  new  "life  situation  "  of  our  hearers?  My  response  is: 
give  our  people,  and  especially  all  agents  of  evangelisation,  a  deep 
human  and  spiritual  formation,  imbued  with  the  values  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  our  African  cultures.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  effects 
already  apparent  all  over  the  world  of  the  spread  of  a  common  world 
culture  is  the  felt  need  to  support  a  weakening  self-identity  through 
fostering  and  strengthening  regional  and  local  cultures.  This  should 
make  easier  the  task  of  a  specifically  African  inculturation  of  the  faith 
and  life  of  the  Church. 

The  Christian  culture  of  freedom 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  also  promotes  a  culture  of  freedom,  but  a 
freedom  that  finds  its  norms  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Gospel.  It  is  not  an  easy  project,  as  Paul  reminds  us:  "It  is  for  freedom 
that  Christ  has  set  us  free;  stand  firm  therefore,  and  do  not  submit 
again  to  a  yoke  of  slavery"  (Gal  5:1).  Our  Christian  people  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  age  of  universal  communication  and  will  be  affected 
by  the  kind  of  freedom  propagated  by  the  new  world  culture.  This 
means  that  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  may  fall  on  hard  ground  beside  the 
path,  on  rocky  ground  or  among  thorns  and  will  not  take  root  or  will 
grow  up  quickly  but,  not  having  sufficient  soil,  will  wither  and  die.  In 
spite  of  many  years  of  'education'  and  'formation'  that  have  been 
largely  intellectual  and  confined  to  the  class-room,  some  of  our  clergy, 
religious  and  laity,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  can  resemble  fields  in 
which  the  seed  sprang  up  quickly  and  died,  or  a  field  with  many  weeds 
that  are  choking  the  good  plants.  Without  solid  human  formation  laity, 
priests  and  religious  can  go  through  even  extended  courses  of  forma- 
tion as  if  going  through  a  tunnel,  from  which  they  can  emerge  largely 
unchanged  and  without  having  interiorised  Gospel  values.  The  values 
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are  known  in  the  mind  but  have  not  taken  root  in  the  heart  and  are  not 
lived.  Much  effort  and  finances  go  into  schools,  catechetical  centres, 
religious  formation  programmes  and  seminaries.  Are  we  satisfied  with 
the  yield  we  are  receiving  from  so  much  effort,  time  and  money?  If  not, 
what  must  we  do? 

What  model  of  Church  community  do  we  wish  to  build? 

It  is  not  so  much  new  programmes  of  formation  that  are  needed  as  new 
models  that  will  give  priority  to  human  formation  in  order  to  produce 
mature  people  capable  of  respecting  one  another  and  relating  and 
communicating  with  one  another  at  depth,  and  a  spiritual  formation 
that  will  produce  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  committed  to  living  and 
proclaiming  his  Gospel  out  of  personal  conversion  resulting  in  deep 
Christian  convictions.  But  even  before  thinking  of  models  of  forma- 
tion, the  bishops  must  ask  themselves  what  model  of  Church  commu- 
nity they  wish  to  build  in  the  diocese,  and  what  is  their  model  of  bishop 
and  priest  and  other  agents  of  evangelisation  in  that  Church?  Is  it  a 
Church  that  will  be  family,  and  in  which  the  laity  are  adults  whose 
contribution  is  sought  and  received  as  partners  in  evangelisation?  Is  it 
a  model  of  Church  that  is  communion,  in  which  priests,  religious  and 
lay  people  are  truly  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  bishop  and  of  one 
another,  and  work  together,  sharing  responsibility  for  decision  mak- 
ing? 

If  it  is,  the  present  model  of  formation  is  quite  inadequate;  for  it 
remains  substantially  the  model  of  formation  that  was  used  before 
Vatican  II,  which  aimed  at  forming  men  and  women  for  a  Church  that 
was  seen  primarily  as  Institution,  and  in  which  the  key  concept  was 
authority.  Those  in  formation  were  taught  to  obey  and  to  depend  on 
higher  authority;  they  were  not  encouraged  to  question  or  take  initia- 
tives in  order  to  take  their  place  as  mature  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
household  of  faith.  Formation  was  something  they  received,  not  a 
process  of  growth  to  which  they  committed  themselves  in  order  to  be 
responsible  for  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church,  each  according  to 
his  or  her  particular  state  and  gifts. 
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Domestication  or  liberation? 

It  is  well-known  that  education  and  formation  can  be  used  to  tame  and 
domesticate  people  or  to  liberate  them.  If  one  looks  at  current  Church 
institutions  in  our  AMECEA  region  that  are  engaged  in  formation  of 
agents  of  evangelisation,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  in  quite  a 
number  of  them,  education  is  primarily  aimed  at  domestication.  I  do 
not  exclude  our  seminaries.  A  formation  for  a  Church  that  is  family/ 
communion,  in  which  the  central  concept  and  agent  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  gives  gifts  to  each  one  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  the 
Church,  must  be  a  formation  that  liberates.  St  Paul  insists  that  "where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom"  (2  Cor  3:17).  I  think  it  can 
also  be  said  that  where  there  is  no  freedom,  there  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  not  present,  at  least  in  the  structures.  Ifv/e  desire  to  form  a  Church 
that  is  communion,  as  Vatican  II  desired;  z/we  want  to  build  a  Church 
that  is  family,  which  was  the  fundamental  option  of  the  African  Synod, 
then  we  must  change  our  model  of  formation  and  seek  one  that  will 
aim  in  the  first  place  at  forming  men  and  women  who  are  maturely 
free,  in  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  interiorised,  who  can  communicate 
and  collaborate  freely,  and  who  can  recognise  and  accept  authority  as 
the  gift  of  God  to  his  Church,  without  which  unity  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

A  new  concept  of  authority 

Even  if  someone  does  not  want  to  promote  a  Church  that  is  communion 
and  family,  it  will  be  good  to  recognise  that  the  present  world  culture 
will  make  a  Church/  Institution  based  primarily  on  authority  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  maintain.  In  a  world  so  affected  by  universal  commu- 
nication, power  that  comes  from  the  top  down  does  not  easily  prevail 
any  more.  Witness  the  fall  of  so  many  dictators  in  the  past  few  years. 
Dictators  fall  because  the  new  world  culture  favours  democratic  ideals 
and  people  see  that  absolute  power  is  no  longer  acceptable.  We  are 
witnessing  this  already  in  family  life  in  Africa,  where  the  father's 
authority  was  once  absolute.  Today,  authority  in  every  sphere  has  lost 
its  monopoly  over  information  in  an  intrinsically  open  framework  of 
global  communications,  which  have  spread  a  climate  of  democracy. 
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Our  Christian  people  are  part  of  this  world,  even  when  they  are  trying 
to  live  by  faith  and  recognise  that  the  Church  is  not  a  democracy.  They 
know,  however,  that  if  the  Church  is  not  a  democracy,  neither  should  it 
be  authoritarian,  and  that  Jesus  himself  is  the  model  for  the  exercise  of 
authority  in  the  Church. 

A  new  model  of  formation  for  a  Church  that  is  communion 

A  model  of  formation  for  a  Church  that  is  family/communion  will  not 
begin  with  intellectual  content  but  with  human  and  spiritual  experi- 
ence. Moreover  it  will  recognise  that,  after  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  primary 
agent  of  formation  is  the  person  being  formed.  The  person  will  be 
helped  in  the  first  place  to  know  self  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  human 
person.  Christ  (and  the  holy  people  who  have  gone  before  us,  our  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  in  faith)  will  be  presented  as  the  models  of  what  the 
human  person  should  aim  to  become,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way.  The 
one  being  formed  commits  all  his/her  energies  to  become  like  Christ 
and  the  Christian  ancestors.  The  formators  are  there  to  provide  the 
means  to  be  used  and  the  skills  necessary  to  progress.  They  should 
also,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  role  models  for  those  in  formation. 
Those  in  formation  must  first  aim  to  become  better  men  and  women 
and  better  followers  of  Christ,  to  whom  each  one  responds  in  freedom. 
In  this  way  a  strong  sense  of  self-identity  will  be  formed  as  human 
person  and  as  Christian,  which  will  enable  our  agents  of  evangelisation 
to  have  a  clear  identity  and  clear  principles  of  action  n  the  present  state 
of  confusion. 

Human  and  spiritual  formation 

Human  and  spiritual  formation  cannot  rightly  be  separated;  for  the 
human  person  is  spiritual  and  transcendent  by  nature.  If  some  of  our 
spiritual  formation  has  not  been  as  effective  as  we  would  have  hoped, 
it  is  usually  because  the  soil  of  our  humanity  has  not  been  adequately 
prepared  to  receive  the  transforming  word  of  God.  Grace  and  nature 
work  hand  in  hand.  By  human  formation  I  mean  an  adequate  level  of 
self  knowledge  and  self  acceptance,  some  understanding  of  how  hu- 
man growth  takes  place,  some  grasp  of  what  is  moving  us  at  the  deeper 
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levels  of  our  being,  what  conflicts  and  unsatisfied  desires  exist  at  that 
level  and  how  we  may  acknowledge  and  deal  with  them,  rather  than 
project  them  onto  others  in  inappropriate  conduct.  Also  an  ability  to 
communicate  with  others  in  simplicity  and  truth,  to  confront  others 
when  necessary,  to  deal  reasonably  with  conflict,  and  to  accept  others 
as  they  are  in  their  difference  from  ourselves.  We  can  be  helped  by 
instruction  in  these  areas,  but  growth  takes  place  not  through  tudy  and 
thinking,  but  through  learning  to  know  and  handle  ourselves  in  the 
encounters  and  experiences  of  daily  life.  The  dynamic  of  formation, 
therefore,  will  be  personal  reflection  on  one's  daily  human  experi- 
ences, understanding  of  how  one  has  acted,  evaluating  this  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  and  decision  for  the  future.  A  necessary  condition  is  that 
a  person  is  growing  in  self  awareness.  This  process  will  be  greatly 
aided  and  supported,  if  a  person  periodically  shares  his/her  experiences 
and  reflections  with  a  skilled  guide. 

If  all  Christians  need  this  kind  of  formation,  how  much  more  necessary 
it  is  for  those  who  lead  Christian  communities,  whether  as  lay  leaders, 
catechists,  priests,  or  religious  men  and  women?  We  can  only  lead 
others  to  what  we  have  experienced  as  valuable  in  our  own  lives.  If  we 
want  to  form  our  children  in  this  way  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  modern  world,  we  must  first  form  their  parents,  their  cate- 
chists and  their  teachers.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  we  must  form  our 
seminarians,  our  priests  and  our  religious  women  and  men  by  a  deep 
human  and  spiritual  formation.  If  we  do  so,  those  who  will  be  chosen 
as  bishops  will  also  be  well  prepared  for  leadership. 

Human  and  spiritual  formation  in  the  seminary 

The  priest  is  a  key  person  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  community.  What 
new  structures  are  needed  in  our  seminaries  to  provide  the  kind  of 
human  and  spiritual  formation  I  have  described,  which  will  enable 
future  priests  to  be  leaders  of  the  community  in  a  church-as-family  and 
to  involve  as  many  Christians  as  possible  to  participate  actively  and 
responsibly  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  community?  I  have  no 
blueprint  to  offer.  What  is  clear  is  that  our  model  and  structures  of 
formation  must  be  very  different  from  the  largely  academically  ori- 
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ented  formation  of  our  present  seminaries.  There  will  have  to  be 
life-groups  in  which  the  skills  and  arts  of  human  communication  are 
learned,  in  which  trust  is  built  up,  in  which  accountability  and  respon- 
sibility for  many  aspects  of  seminary  life  are  assumed  by  the  seminari- 
ans themselves.  They  must  become  the  agents  of  their  own  formation 
—  which  is  formation  to  be  leaders  of  a  community,  not  strong 
individualists  who  have  learned  the  art  of  survival.  They  must  become 
good  men  and  good  Christians  before  they  can  become  good  priests. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  seminarians  to  take  much  more  responsi- 
bility in  groups  and  in  turn  for  many  aspects  of  seminary  life  that  are 
presently  managed  for  them,  depriving  them  of  the  possibility  of 
creating  their  own  climate  of  formation,  preventing  them  from  making 
a  home  in  the  seminary  to  the  extent  that  this  is  possible?  I  think  of 
their  overseeing  such  material  areas  of  their  life  as  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  grounds,  cleaning,  repairs,  buying,  budgeting,  etc.  If  we  train  our 
seminarians  to  be  served  and  not  to  serve,  are  we  surprised  if  later  they 
have  difficulty  in  becoming  servants  of  their  communities?  We  have 
given  them  no  experience  of  service.  Also,  could  they  not  take  respon- 
sibility for  seminary  discipline,  recreation,  liturgy,  prayer,  their  retreats 
and  recollections,  faith-sharing  and  real  communication  between  them- 
selves about  their  ideals,  their  hopes  and  dreams,  their  fears,  loneliness 
and  disappointments?  It  is  they  themselves  who  must  be  responsible 
and  accountable,  in  the  first  place,  for  seeking  and  using  appropriate 
means  of  human  and  spiritual  growth,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
good  priests.  In  all  this,  of  course,  they  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
seminary  authorities  and  staff. 

Preparing  for  celibate  chastity 

During  seminary  years  those  who  are  preparing  to  commit  themselves 
to  celibate  chastity  should  be  helped  to  face  in  open  discussion  and 
sharing  the  meaning  and  difficulties  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  such  a 
life.  They  should  know  that  celibacy  brings  a  loneliness  with  it,  which 
can  give  rise  to  all  kinds  of  emotional  problems  and  mental  stresses 
unless  a  man  has  grown  in  affective  maturity,  in  a  deep  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  life  of  prayer.  We  know  the  problems  of  alcoholism, 
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sexual  addiction,  and  over-work  used  as  compensations  and  escape 
mechanisms.  We  also  know  that  it  need  not  be  so.  It  is  only  so  because 
we  do  not  sufficiently  accompany  seminarians  in  their  human,  affec- 
tive and  spiritual  growth.  Celibate  chastity  can  lead  to  maturity  and 
warm  pastoral  relations  between  priest  and  people,  and  to  holiness;  it 
can  also  lead  to  disaster  and  great  unhappiness.  The  result  in  each  case 
is  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  quality  of  seminary  formation 
and  the  real  involvement  of  seminarians  in  their  own  ormation.  If 
seminarians  never  speak  of  these  matters  among  themselves  and  with 
their  formators  in  an  open  way  and  in  an  appropriate  climate  of  trust,  if 
they  never  share  together  their  experience  as  men  living  a  celibate  life, 
if  they  do  not  in  the  seminary  experience  relationships  of  trust  and  real 
communication  among  themselves,  how  can  they  support  one  another 
later  in  the  stresses  of  priestly  life? 

The  first  reaction  of  many  may  be  to  say:  impossible!  If  you  believe  it 
is  impossible,  then  of  course  it  will  be  impossible.  What  you  have  to 
ask  then  is:  do  I  really  desire  the  end?  If  I  do,  I  must  also  desire  the 
means,  and  that  requires  much  change. 

Changed  relationships 

Another  change  must  be  in  the  relationship  between  authorities,  teach- 
ers and  other  officials  of  the  seminary  and  the  seminarians,  and 
between  the  seminarians  and  the  priests  and  bishop  of  their  diocese.  It 
must  be  a  relationship  of  elder  to  younger  brothers,  in  which  friend- 
ship, encouragement  and  trust  are  the  dominant  features,  and  fear  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  will  not  happen  overnight  and  can  only  be 
worked  out  in  fraternal  dialogue.  There  must  be  an  atmosphere  in 
which  questioning  and  dialogue  are  encouraged  and  not  seen  as  signs 
of  subversion  to  be  suppressed  or  strongly  discouraged.  If  their  semi- 
nary experience  has  been  the  discouragement  of  questioning  and  open 
dialogue,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  they  adopt  this  way  of  acting  with 
the  faithful  in  their  parishes  in  later  years. 
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Seminary  staff 

All  of  the  above  would  help  to  create  a  climate  in  which  vocational 
motivation  could  be  more  easily  discerned;  and  if  there  were  authentic 
spiritual  direction,  not  as  a  duty  but  as  a  desire  of  each  seminarian  to  be 
accompanied  in  growth  and  in  discernment  of  vocation,  seminarians 
would  be  on  the  road  to  human  and  spiritual  maturity.  We  probably 
have  only  a  few  seminary  formators  at  present  who  could  handle  a 
programme  on  the  lines  suggested  above.  They  will  have  to  be  pre- 
pared. And  I  just  wish  to  add  my  conviction  that  seminary  staff  should 
be  chosen  in  the  first  place  for  their  human  qualities,  and  secondarily 
for  spiritual,  intellectual  and  pedagogical  gifts  (which  of  course  are 
also  necessary). 

We  Catholics  run  the  danger  of  repeating  the  answers  of  the  past  to 
new  questions  which  cause  uncertainty  and  even  confusion  among  us. 
We  can  seek  to  have  the  security  of  *  definitive'  solutions  to  questions 
that  have  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  to  be  decided.  That  is  not  the 
kind  of  certainty  that  the  Catholic  faith  calls  for  or  promises  to  provide. 
We  may  have  to  walk  in  great  uncertainty  over  a  period  of  time,  as  did 
Abraham,  our  father  in  faith;  ultimately,  our  only  security  is  God's 
fidelity  to  his  promise  to  be  with  us  all  days  until  the  end  of  time. 

Cecil  McGarry,  SJ 
Mwangaza  Jesuit  Centre 
P.O.Box  15057,  Nairobi 
Kenya 


cf.  SEDOS  web-site  at  http://www.sedos.org/english/mcgarry.htm 
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"We  Aaae  veen  ca££ed  ta  derve  tAe  pooredt  and 
modt  aAandoned peopled  £acAed at  eAjectivefy 
tArougA  Auman  reodon,  ducA  a  ujotA  id  dome- 
tAinp  great  and  noAie  even  in  tne  eued  of  tAe 
world,  decaude  of  tAe  dedication  needed; 
looAed at  dooefy  fy.  tAete  actually  involved,  it 
fiat  notAing  to  offer  our  Human  nature  except 
Aumiliatiand;  out  looAedat  Aefore  (jodtArougA 
tne  eyed  of  faitA,  it  id  a  glorioud  vocation.  Jt 
identified  ud  utitA  (Pur  £ord  Aintdelf,  utAo  dam 
Ala  own  vocation  at  dringing  tAe  QoodAfeu/d  to 
tAe  poor.  Salt  id  agreatAonour  aadjeyfar  ud 
to  ae  called  to  a  ujotA  tAat  id  do  dear  to  tAe 
£ord  Aintdelf  We  mudt  Ae  very,  grateful  to  tAe 
one  wAo  Aad  given  ud  ducA  a  vocation,, 
(Commentary  of  Francis  Libermann  on  the 
Regie  Provisoire,  Ch.l,  art  IV  and  V). 
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FORMATION  AS  SEEN  BY  FRANCIS 
LIBERMANN 

Christian  de  Mare 

At  present,  Fr.  Christian  is  the  Coordinator  of  the  preparations  for  our 
anniversary  celebrations  in  2002  and  2003.  In  the  recent  past,  he  has 
worked  as  a  Spiritan  formator  in  Africa  (Senegal  and  Congo)  and  in 
Europe  (France,  Ireland  and  Rome).  He  is  also  well  known  as  an 
authority  on  the  writings  and  spirituality  of  Francis  Libermann.  In  this 
article,  he  takes  another  look  at  Libermann 's  approach  to  formation, 
obviously  tailored  to  the  spirituality  and  concept  of  mission  of  his  own 
day,  but  nevertheless  with  much  useful  advice  and  inspiration  as  we 
seek  a  relevant  preparation  for  the  demands  of  mission  in  our  own  day. 


In  an  edition  of  Spiritan  Life  devoted  to  formation  for  mission  today, 
can  we  hope  to  learn  something  from  our  founders?  If  we  are  facing  the 
problem  of  the  pertinence  of  our  current  formation  programmes,  does 
it  make  sense  to  go  back  to  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Spiritan 
family  who  lived  long  ago  in  a  very  different  situation?  My  plan  is  to 
look  more  closely  at  what  Francis  Libermann  advised  and  practised 
regarding  formation  and  to  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  make  the  final 
judgement  as  to  what  is  relevant  to  our  present  situation.  As  I  write,  I 
have  very  much  in  mind  two  of  the  other  articles  in  this  edition:  those 
of  Fr.  Cecil  McGarry  and  Peter  and  Judy  Stubbs. 

A  man  of  experience 

Francis  Libermann  had  a  wide  experience  of  formation  -  not  in  the  line 
of  education  in  general,  but  rather  in  the  preparation  of  seminarians 
and  religious  missionaries  for  their  apostolic  work.  Just  a  few  months 
after  his  conversion  (Christmas  1 826),  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  and  in  no  time  he  was  a  member  of  an  internal  society  of  the 
seminary1,  guiding  members  in  their  spiritual  life.  In  his  second  year, 
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he  was  in  charge  of  the  society  and  although  still  a  student  himself,  he 
helped  in  the  formation  of  his  young  colleagues.  This  is  where  he  made 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  formator;  his  zeal  as  a  new  Christian,  inspired 
by  the  Messiah,  was  admired  by  many,  but  several  others,  including 
one  of  two  of  the  "directors",  found  it  all  a  bit  excessive.  In  the  ensuing 
years  (ten  years  at  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris  and  Issy  and  a  shorter  period  in 
Rennes),  he  continued  to  develop  his  skills  as  a  formator.  He  gave 
much,  but  he  also  received  much  from  his  experience  of  directing 
others.  His  voluminous  correspondence  giving  spiritual  advice  began 
at  this  time  and  continued  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination  on  September  18th,  1841,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  novice  master  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary  by 
his  friends  and  co-founders2;  nine  days  later,  he  started  the  first 
novitiate.  From  then  until  he  became  Superior  General  of  the  combined 
societies  in  1 848,  Libermann  was  in  charge  of  the  formation  of  the 
young  missionaries.  Then  after  the  fusion,  he  inherited  the  work  of 
Poullart  des  Places,  the  Seminaire  du  Saint  Esprit,  which  was  going 
through  a  bad  phase  at  that  time.  He  had  to  sort  out  some  of  the  less 
suitable  candidates  for  the  colonial  clergy  and  organise  a  formation 
programme  that  was  more  adapted  to  the  challenges  that  awaited  them 
in  their  future  ministry.  By  the  time  he  died  in  1852,  the  seminary  was 
in  good  shape  again;  his  past  experience  as  a  formator  had  helped  him 
to  breath  new  life  into  this  old  work  of  Poullart  des  Places. 

The  context  in  which  Libermann  worked 

Models  of  the  Church  and  of  ordained  ministry  have  gone  through  a 
period  of  renewal  in  the  wake  of  Vatican  II.  Libermann  lived  and 
worked  at  a  time  when  the  model  flowed  from  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
the  Counter-Reformation:  a  strongly  hierarchical  Church,  which  de- 
fined itself  more  in  terms  of  the  ministry  of  the  Pope  and  Bishops  than 
by  the  vocation  of  the  baptised.  It  was  a  very  structuralised  Church, 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  protecting  itself  against  errors  of  faith  and 
morals.  Obedience  to  those  in  charge  of  the  Church's  destiny  was  a 
firmly  established  rule.  Ordination  gave  priests  a  share  in  the  pastoral 
responsibilities  of  the  bishops,  but  the  idea  of  the  "priesthood  of  the 
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baptised"  was  not  seen  as  extending  into  the  apostolic  life  of  the 
Church.  So  when  Libermann  talks  of  the  formation  of  lay  brothers  in 
their  Rule  of  1851,  there  is  no  mention  of  their  carrying  out  any 
apostolic  task.  His  favourite  phrases  like  "apostolic  life"  and  "apostolic 
zeal"  are  only  applied  to  the  missionaries  who  are  ordained  priests;  the 
lay  brothers,  even  though  greatly  appreciated,  are  seen  as  collaborators 
of  the  apostolic  priests.  A  theology  of  the  laity  was  still  some  way  off. 

As  regards  priests,  the  Council  of  Trent  worked  hard  at  re-evangelising 
their  lives  and  their  ministry.  The  image  of  the  secular  priest  was 
re-modeled  by  several  outstanding  men:  Pierre  de  Berulle,  Vincent  de 
Paul,  Jean-Jacques  Oilier,  Charles  Condren  Jean  Eudes  and  many 
others.  Priests  had  to  live  by  the  special  grace  of  their  ordination.  They 
were  to  work  "in  the  world"  but  their  obligation  to  pursue  sanctity  as 
part  of  their  vocation  placed  them  apart  from  others.  Keeping  their 
distance  in  this  way  earned  them  the  respect  of  a  society  which 
generally  adhered  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  It  entailed  a  style  of 
formation  that  was  taken  for  granted  by  those  generations  which 
preceded  us:  the  sanctity  aimed  at  had  more  in  common  with  a 
monastic  model  than  that  of  the  active  apostolic  life. 

Francis  Libermann  was  greatly  influenced  by  this  spirituality  during 
his  years  at  St.  Sulpice  and  with  the  Eudists;  the  Societies  of  the  Heart 
of  Mary,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  groups  of  secular 
priests  who  shared  this  vision  of  the  Church  and  its  priest. 

It  is  important  not  to  forget  this  difference  of  context:  that  of  Liber- 
mann, within  which  he  exercised  his  great  talents  as  a  formator,  and 
that  of  today  -  characterised  by  a  renewed  theology  and  a  secularised 
society.  Our  task,  then,  is  to  dig  deep  into  the  intuitions  of  Libermann 
and  not  be  deterred  by  their  practical  applications  which  were  neces- 
sarily fitted  to  the  specific  visions  of  his  time. 

A  talented  psychologist 

A  formator,  by  the  nature  of  his  work,  has  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
the  mentality  of  the  psychologist:  he  cannot  help  others  to  embrace 
their  particular  vocation,  to  grow  and  mature  within  it,  without  getting 
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to  know  their  individual  personality  and  the  way  they  function.  Of 
course,  psychology  as  a  human  science  was  unknown  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century.  But  without  going  into  the  usefulness  of  this  science 
today,  the  formator  cannot  avoid  practising  psychology  as  an  art.  In 
Francis  Libermann,  we  have  a  man  who  was  exceptionally  gifted  with 
the  talent  of  penetrating  the  character  and  motivations  of  those  he 
directed  and  of  adapting  his  advice  to  their  particular  situation.  In  this, 
it  seems  that  he  gained  much  from  his  Jewish  descent. 

The  psychology  of  Libermann  evolved,  through  his  own  experience 
and  suffering,  on  two  complementary  levels:  on  the  purely  human  side 
-  the  character,  the  temperament,  the  sensitivities  -  and  on  the  plane  of 
human  life  lived  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  enables  us  to  penetrate  into 
the  mystery  of  God  and  live  by  it  in  a  very  profound  way.  In  his  article, 
Fr.  McGarry  also  shows  how  these  two  planes  have  an  interactive 
effect  on  each  other. 

Without  ever  having  made  a  formal  study  of  character,  Libermann 
shows  how  much  he  was  on  the  wavelength  of  young  people.  He  wrote 
as  follows  to  a  young  boy,  Adolphe  Godefroy,  who  had  been  placed  in 
his  care: 

"I  was  very  happy  to  read  what  you  wrote  in  you  nice  letter.  It  was 
good  to  hear  that  you  did  so  well  in  your  studies,  even  though  you  were 
not  first.  Be  brave  and  stick  at  it  and  you  will  surely  succeed.  If  you 
work  like  this,  you  will  gain  in  two  ways;  apart  from  success  in  your 
studies  it  will  help  you  avoid  all  kinds  of  trouble.  You  need  courage  to 
apply  yourself  consistently  to  a  job  and  I  am  sure  you  have  such 
courage.  And,  my  friend,  you  must  also  try  to  improve  your  character 
and  make  big  efforts  to  acquire  strength  and  stamina.  You  are  still 
young  so  you  can  do  a  lot  to  improve  your  character.  It  is  very 
important.  A  man  without  stamina  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  person  of 
no  consequence,  a  man  of  straw  who  bends  under  the  slightest  breeze. 
The  smallest  effort  leaves  him  flattened.  Weakness,  nonchalance  and 
timidity  make  him  incapable  of  doing  anything  worthwhile  for  the  glory 
of  God.  He  never  perseveres  with  any  good  resolutions  he  makes.  He 
can 't  even  carry  out  his  ordinary  daily  duties  with  any  consistency. 
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Up  till  now  you  were  a  child  so  people  made  allowances  for  your 
weakness;  but  from  here  on,  you  must  look  on  this  as  a  bad  fault  which 
must  be  resisted  with  all  your  strength. 

I  hope  I  will  see  you  during  the  holidays  -  but  full  of  strength  and 
energy!  So  shake  yourself  up,  Adolphe,  look  alive  and  take  control  of 
your  life;  every  moment  you  lose  will  be  a  chance  that  will  not  come 
again.  You  have  got  to  become  a  man! "  (ND  X,  p.  5-8.  1848). 

Another  letter  that  illustrates  Libermann's  understanding  of  human 
character  was  written  in  1847  to  Fr.  Chevalier,  who  was  running  a 
small  school  for  Senegalese  boys  at  Dakar: 

"Do  all  you  can  to  develop  their  characters;  help  everything  that  is 
good  in  them  to  grow,  encourage  their  activity  and  energy  and  correct 
what  is  defective.  When  I  say  "correct",  that  doesn  't  mean  you  should 
tell  them  off  or  grumble  at  them  all  day  long.  You  have  to  try  different 
ways  of  getting  them  to  leave  the  defective  side  of  their  characters 
behind,  but  take  care  not  to  push  them  into  other  faults  -  something 
that  can  easily  happen  if  you  don 't  correct  them  in  the  right  way. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  about  the  line  you  are  following  with  the 
children;  it  fits  in  exactly  with  the  idea  I  had  about  the  their  needs  and 
dispositions.  I  think  it  is  essential  to  work  at  strengthening  the 
characters  of  these  little  ones,  to  help  them  understand  and  feel  that 
they  are  free,  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  liberty  and  equality  that 
they  share  with  all  the  other  children  of  God.  Any  idea  of  inferiority 
must  be  eradicated  from  their  souls;  it  only  increases  any  natural 
weakness  and  leaves  them  with  a  low  opinion  of  themselves,  which  can 
do  an  immense  amount  of  harm.  Once  they  are  really  aware  that  they 
are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  European  children,  i.e.  when  they  have 
practically  and  experientially  accepted  this  truth  in  the  intimacy  of 
their  souls,  I  am  sure  that  their  zeal  for  the  salvation  and  progress  of 
their  compatriots  will  increase. 

It 's  a  great  work  you  have  undertaken  and  you  must  pursue  it  with 
enthusiasm  and  wisdom.  Study  very  carefully  the  character  and  the 
mind-set  of  these  people  and  try  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be 
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black.  Don  'tjust  stand  on  the  outside  looking  in;  this  can  only  lead  to 
the  sort  of  superficial  and  erroneous  judgements  that  unfortunately  are 
all  too  common"  (NDIXp.  359.  23.11.1847) 

"Know  thyself 

Even  though  Libermann  does  not  actually  use  this  formula  of  Socrates, 
he  would  certainly  agree  that  the  first  task  of  a  formator  is  to  help  the 
person  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  himself.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  knowing  one's  faults,  because  these  will  be  an  obstacle  to 
that  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  final  end  of  all  formation. 
In  the  Reglements  Provisoires,  written  in  Rome  in  1 840,  he  devotes 
nine  chapters  to  the  formation  of  novices:  he  insists  that  the  novitiate  is 
a  time  for  deepening  discernment,  which  includes  a  deeper  knowledge 
and  acceptance  of  oneself  as  well  as  a  determination  to  improve  one's 
character.  The  cleaning  up  of  this  human  "field",  which  has  to  be 
worked  at  with  great  determination,  is  one  of  the  unavoidable 
"penances"  at  this  stage  of  formation: 

"One  of  the  most  important  mortifications  they  will  undertake  will  be 
the  reform  of  their  character  and  their  natural  faults ;  they  should  make 
a  strong  resolution  to  take  all  necessary  means  to  destroy  them 
entirely. " 

To  make  headway  in  this  area  of  human  formation,  one  should  seek  the 
help  of  an  experienced  director:  this  is  what  Libermann  said  to  Sister 
Aurelie  who  had  asked  for  his  direction: 

"When,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  see  defects  in  your  character,  I  will 
point  them  out  to  you  with  the  gentleness  and  strength  that  Jesus 
himself  uses.  Place  your  self  humbly  before  him  and  receive  this  correc- 
tion as  though  coming  from  his  own  mouth;  tell  him  you  will  do 
everything  possible  to  change"  (ND  III,  319-320). 

It  is  important  that  we  come  to  really  know  ourselves  with  the  help  of 
our  director.  He  writes  to  his  friend  Mangot, 

"Our  Lord  never  said  in  the  Gospel  that  any  one  who  wants  to  be 
perfect  must  take  a  spiritual  director!  But  he  did  say  that  such  a  person 
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must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  him.  We  need  a  director 
like  an  army  needs  a  general  -  but  an  army  without  a  general  can  do  a 
lot  more  than  a  general  without  an  army! "  (LS  1  246-247.   1 836). 

The  novitiate  programme  followed  by  Francis  Libermann  (at  that  time, 
the  novitiate  came  at  the  end  of  formation  before  departing  for  the 
missions)  encouraged  the  novices  to  recognise  their  human  qualities 
and  strengthen  and  develop  them.  They  should  make  sure  that  their 
rooms  (and  themselves)  are  clean  and  tidy.  They  should  not  be  attached 
to  comfort.  They  should  put  order  and  logic  into  their  ideas,  be  simple 
in  their  language  and  behaviour  and  be  confidently  open  to  others. 
They  should  develop  a  love  of  silence  but  also  think  of  others  in  their 
community  life.  They  should  not  be  too  fond  money.  Candidates  should 
not  be  received  into  the  novitiate  if  they  are  too  old  to  change  their 
character,  subject  to  scruples  or  have  a  character  that  is  "excessive". 

Cecil  McGarry  and  Peter  and  Judy  Stubbs  rightly  place  great  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  relational  skills  for  the  young  person  in  forma- 
tion. But  Libermann  concentrates  rather  on  relationships  within  the 
community;  for  him,  the  missionary  community  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  apostolic  life.  Later  on,  when  they  started  working  in  Africa, 
Libermann  gave  advice  to  his  brothers  on  relations  with  the  Europeans 
and  Africans  whom  they  met  in  this  new  world.3 

Giving  oneself  up  to  the  Spirit 

But  while  paying  much  attention  to  human  formation,  Libermann 
insists  on  building  solid  foundations  for  an  interior  life  lived  in  the 
grace  of  the  Lord.  A  traditional  expression,  which  he  must  have  often 
heard  during  his  own  formation,  describes  this  very  well:  "giving 
oneself  up  to  the  Spirit".  The  Holy  Spirit  if  the  only  real  formator, 
since  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  apostolic  life.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  who 
received  him  without  measure.  Libermann  could  only  see  spiritual 
formation  in  terms  of  an  ever  greater  openness  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  If  he  uses  the  image  of  the  desert  to  describe  the 
novitiate,  it  is  because  the  self-effacement  to  which  the  desert  leads  us 
opens  us  up  to  the  Spirit. 
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In  his  advice  to  spiritual  directors,  he  describes  the  attitude  that  is 
necessary  for  all  genuine  spiritual  formation: 

"Another  fault  is  the  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  Spirit  of  God  when  directing 
souls.  Many  replace  the  action  of  God  with  their  own  actions.  The 
director  must  never  forget  that  just  as  he  cannot  have  any  good 
inspirations  for  his  own  soul  without  the  grace  of  God  (as  St.  Paul 
teaches),  neither  can  he  give  any  worthwhile  advice  to  others  without 
the  Spirit  of  God.  His  role,  then,  is  to  study  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  a 
person  and  make  sure  that  they  walk  along  this  path,  deviating  neither 
to  right  or  left.  He  must  not  put  undue  pressure  on  souls,  unless  they 
are  obviously  being  unfaithful.  This  is  very  important  in  the  area  of 
prayer.  It  often  happens  that  by  pushing  souls  too  quickly  forward  in 
their  prayer  life,  the  progress  which  sustained  them  in  their  first 
fervour  can  be  lost,  resulting  in  discouragement  or  even  serious 
backsliding  "  (ND  XI  p.  543-544) 

To  help  us  understand  ourselves  and  to  progress  in  our  obedience  to  the 
Spirit,  we  need  a  good  and  experienced  director.  Libermann  sum- 
marised his  own  experience  in  this  area  in  a  little  work  that  can  be 
found  in  the  Ecrits  Spirituels  called  "The  Direction  of  Souls  along  the 
Ways  of  Salvation"  (ES  p.  351-363): 

"There  are  very  few  people  who  really  know  what  God  is  asking  of 
them;  there  are  very  few  by  whom  grace  is  felt  clearly  and  distinctly. 
There  are  not  many  who  are  sufficiently  balanced  and  calm  to  be  able 
to  understand  with  clarity  what  they  need  to  do  to  accomplish  God's 
will,  to  advance  in  the  spiritual  life  and  to  avoid  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions" (p.  353). 

But  having  said  this,  one  of  the  aims  of  the  spiritual  director  must  be 
gradually  to  lead  the  person  to  take  over  the  direction  of  his  own 
spiritual  life  (unless  he  comes  up  against  a  particularly  difficult 
crisis  that  needs  special  help  and  support).  He  made  this  point 
clearly  to  Eugene  Tisserant  when  he  was  still  in  formation  at  St. 
Sulpice.  For  Libermann,  he  was  becoming  far  too  dependent  on  his 
director: 
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"Get  used  to  acting  according  to  the  enlightenment  that  God  gives  you. 
Go  to  see  your  spiritual  director  at  the  times  that  have  been  fixed  and 
tell  him  in  all  simplicity  how  you  have  been  getting  on  since  you  last 
saw  him.  If  something  unforeseen  crops  up  where  you  feel  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  take  a  decision  on  your  own,  go  and  ask  his  advice.  But 
in  normal  circumstances,  work  things  out  with  God  on  your  own  and 
then  tell  the  director  about  it  when  you  next  see  him.  Don  7  think  for 
one  moment  that  your  desire  for  total  obedience  is  something  supernat- 
ural; that  is  not  the  case  at  all "  (LS  1  p.  3 1 1  -3 12). 

Strengthen  the  growth  of  the  life  in  the  Spirit 

As  Fr.  McGarry  insists,  it  is  the  person  in  formation  that  is  the  prime 
mover  in  the  whole  process,  even  if  he  does  need  to  be  accompanied 
along  the  way.  On  so  many  occasions,  Francis  Libermann  insists  that 
one  great  motivation  must  dominate  those  he  is  directing:  the  search 
for  sanctity.  What  exactly  does  he  mean?  At  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the 
Instructions  for  Missionaries,  he  gives  a  brief  but  profound  explanation: 

"Sanctity  is  life  -  but  the  life  of  God  in  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  and, 
through  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  us.  "In  him  was  the  life,  and  the  life 
was  the  light  of  men  ".  Man  has  got  his  own  life  as  well,  but  this  life  is 
darkness  when  it  is  separated  from  the  life  of  God  in  Our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ:  "And  the  light  shone  in  the  darkness  ".  When  the  life  of  God  is 
in  the  life  of  a  person,  this  life  is  lit  up  and  this  light  is  the  sanctity  of 
Jesus  Christ  "(Ecrits  Spirituels  p.  383). 

And  how  should  this  life  of  Jesus  within  us  be  strengthened  and 
nourished?  Above  all,  by  the  sacraments.  The  Eucharist  is  not  a  very 
frequent  subject  in  the  writings  of  Libermann,  but  Fr.  Amadeu  Martins4 
has  come  up  with  about  fifty  texts  (some  quite  long)  where  he  elabo- 
rates on  this  sacrament  as  a  source  of  life.  The  sacrament  of  reconcilia- 
tion also  strengthens  our  life,  and  young  people  in  formation  are 
encouraged  to  receive  it  weekly. 

Another  source  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  regular  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  novitiate,  everybody  should  spend  an  hour  in  a 
meditative  reading  of  Scripture  -  a  half  hour  with  the  Gospels  and 
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another  half  hour  with  other  readings  from  the  New  Testament.  He  also 
recommends  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

This  could  fit  in  with  our  present  concern  that  the  formation  of  future 
missionaries  should  not  be  done  in  isolation  from  the  world  where  the 
Spirit  is  at  work.  We  have  already  said  that  the  Church  of  Libermann's 
time  felt  that  formation  should  be  done  in  an  enclosed  rather  than  a 
pastoral  context.  However,  as  the  novitiate  took  place  just  prior  to  the 
departure  on  mission,  the  two  weekly  conferences  concerned  either 
spirituality  or  pastoral  work.  The  subject  was  published  beforehand  so 
that  the  novices  could  prepare  for  the  talk  and  formulate  questions  they 
would  like  answered.  In  order  to  encourage  open  dialogue  on  these 
occasions,  they  were  told  not  to  raise  these  subjects  again  amongst 
themselves  once  they  had  been  treated. 

Reading  the  signs  of  the  Spirit 

To  sum  up,  Francis  Libermann  was  convinced  from  his  wide  experi- 
ence that  ideas  in  themselves  cannot  lead  to  spiritual  growth;  it  is  the 
intimate  experience  of  the  Spirit  in  the  centre  of  our  being  which  brings 
us  truly  alive: 

"When  Jesus  acts  through  his  Spirit  he  moves  our  will  and  brings  all 
our  powers  into  action;  our  spirit  is  well  aware  of  the  action  of  our 
Master,  but  the  movement  is  not  directed  at  our  spirit.  The  Divine 
Spirit  acts  in  a  uniform  way;  his  action  is  strong  but  gentle.  He  does 
not  upset  us  but  leads  us  towards  a  union  with  Our  Lord"  (1841  ND 
III,  p.  87-90). 

If  the  Lord  does  not  build  the  house,  in  vain  does  the  builder  labour. 

Christian  de  Mare 
Clivo  di  Cinna  195 
00136  Roma 
Italy 
histanni@tin.it 


1  The  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
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2  Frederic  Le  Vavasseur  and  Eugene  Tisserant,  on  the  advice  of  Fr.  Gallais  of 
the  Sulpicians. 

3  e.g.  a  letter  in  1847  to  Fr.  Briot  on  his  relations  with  the  military  (ND  IX  p. 
239-244)  and  the  end  of  the  beautiful  letter  of  1847  to  the  community  in  Dakar 
(ND  IX  p.  239-244) 

4  A  Portuguese  Spiritan  who  worked  for  many  years  as  a  formator  in  his 
province  and  later  in  Angola.  All  his  life,  he  has  methodically  classified  the 
texts  of  Libermann. 


"tffie  pumcuuf  adjective  of  tfle  fotmauon  pla- 
cet a  it  to  pxepaxe  people  fat  tde  total  cante- 
ctation  of  tdemteiitet  to  @ad  in  toe  fa££awina 
afC/hutt,  attde  aewice  aftde  Cnuvcd'a  miatiaa. 
J  a  tap  "pet"  to  tne  £atdJt  ca££  dp  taSlna 
pextanai  vetpantidiiitp  fa*  matutinp  in  one't 
1/ocatian  it  tne  inetcapad£e  datp  of  a££  who 
nave  deen  caiied  (Pae'd  wnaie  iife mutt  de  open 
to  the  action  of  tne  &a£p  Spitit,  haueiiina  tne 
toad  of  formation  eoM  aenevatitp  and  accept- 
ing in  faM  tne  meant  of  avace  offered dp  tne 
£otdanddp  tne  (Mated" 
(John  Paul  II:  Vita  Consecrata  no.  65). 
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"tfaxmation  ia  a  a  noting,  in  tAe  uioxA  of  tAe 
JatAev  utAo,  tAxougA  tAe  Spout,  faaAiono  tAe 
tone*  atf/tude*  of  tAe  Son  in  tAe  Aeaxto  of 
uoung  men  and  women.  Sfnoae  in  cAaxge  of 
formation  mutt tAexefoxe  fie  uetg  famiiiaxutM 
toe  patA  of  deeding  Qod,  ao  at  fa  fie  afile  fa 
accompany,  otAew  an  tAia  /ouxneu*  Sensitive  fa 
tAe  action  of  gxace,  tAeg,  uti££  aido  tie  a#£e  fa 
paint  out  tAooe  o/fotaciea  u/AicA  axe  £eaa  o&ti- 
ouo.  ffiut  afiooe  a££,  tAeg  uu££  diaciooe  the 
fieautg  affoiiowing  CAxiatandtAe  oaiue  of  tne 
cAaxiam  tip  uducA  tma  ia  accampfoned  tTAeg 
uu££  camfiine  tne  i££umination  of  apixitua£  una- 
dom  utitA  the  £igM  aned  fig  Human  meant, 
coAicA  can  He  a  Ae£p  fiotA  in  discerning  tAe  ca££ 
and  in  fowling  tAe  new  man  ax  ataman,  until 
tAeg  axe  genuine///  ftee.  J"Ae  cAief  inotxument 
of  foxmation  it  pevoonai  dialogue,  a  practice 
of  ixxep£aceafi£e  and  commendafiie  effective- 
neoa  wAicA  afiauid  taAe  ptace  *egu£axfy" 
(John  Paul  II:  Vita  Consecrata  no.  66). 
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Peter  and  Judy  Stubbs 

Peter  and  Judy  were  both  members  of  the  formation  team  of  the 
Province  of  USA-  West  and  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  lay 
involvement  in  the  formation  and  training  of  future  priests  and  reli- 
gious. They  made  their  definitive  commitment  as  Lay  Spiritans  in  the 
Western  Province  of  the  United  States  in  1992.  Married  33  years  ago, 
they  have  three  children  (a  twin  boy  and  girl  and  another  boy)  and  six 
"beautiful  grandchildren  ".  They  have  been  involved  in  education  for 
most  of  their  lives,  both  as  classroom  teachers  and  administrators. 
Peter  served  as  Assistant  Superintendent  for  a  Catholic  School  district 
in  Canada  and  17  years  ago  he  was  ordained  deacon.  They  have  lived 
in  a  Spiritan  community  in  a  parish  rectory  while  Peter  served  as 
school  principal  and  Judy  was  the  Director  of  Religious  Education. 
Peter  suffered  a  stroke  in  1998.  He  is  presently  involved  in  ministry  in 
many  areas  for  three  parish  churches  while  Judy  is  working  in  the 
diocesan  office  of  religious  education. 


A  word  about  our  own  vocation  first.  We  were  in  an  African  American 
parish  and  the  lived  faith  of  these  people,  which  was  nourished  by  the 
Spiritans  who  staffed  the  parish,  was  so  inspiring.  Ministering  to  the 
people  was  a  real  work  of  love  and  was  done  in  such  a  spirit  of  joy.  We 
felt  called  to  develop  a  relationship  with  them  and  to  minister  with 
them;  and  after  several  years  of  talking  about  lay  involvement  with 
professed  Spiritans,  in  1990  they  were  ready  to  open  the  door  to  lay 
people  and  so  we  moved  back  to  the  States  to  become  Lay  Spiritans. 
After  studying  the  Spiritan  Rule  of  Life,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  to  Peter  and  me  that  it  was  applicable  to  lay  people  as  well  as 
religious.  We  could  not  find  a  single  area  where  lay  people  would  be 
excluded  -  even  in  regard  to  chastity,  for  lay  people  are  to  be  chaste 
according  to  their  state  in  life. 
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Lay  people  in  formation  teams 

When  we  accepted  the  ministry  of  working  on  the  formation  team  for 
the  Province  of  USA- West,  we  did  so  after  much  discernment  and 
prayer.  Realizing  that  neither  of  us  had  experience  in  that  area,  we 
were  not  sure  why  God  was  calling  us  to  that  ministry.  There  was  no 
formal  formation  program  in  place  when  we  arrived  at  the  seminary 
and  that  proved  to  have  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  We  read 
everything  we  could  get  our  hands  on  in  regard  to  formation  and  spoke 
with  several  Spiritans  on  the  way  they  thought  future  Spiritan  mission- 
aries should  be  trained.  These  talks  were  most  valuable  for  us. 

The  responsibility  for  orientation  for  the  new  candidates  was  divided 
according  to  the  gifts  we  each  possess.  Both  of  us  had  done  school 
orientations,  so  our  previous  experiences  were  an  asset.  Each  student 
was  required  to  have  an  in-house  advisor  to  help  them  in  their  adjust- 
ment to  community  living;  and  we  both  served  as  advisors.  We  both 
gave  talks  to  the  students  on  Libermann  and  areas  of  the  SRL,  facili- 
tated lectio  divina  each  Sunday  evening  and  at  the  community  Mass 
took  turns  giving  the  homily.  When  students  needed  clothing  mended, 
I  taught  them  how  to  use  the  sewing  machine  rather  than  mending  it  for 
them.  We  also  taught  English  classes  to  the  non-American  candidates 
and  served  as  tutors  for  those  who  needed  help  in  their  university 
classes.  We  were  invited  to  give  talks  to  the  Novices  during  their 
novitiate  year.  The  formation  director  felt  very  strongly  that  the 
giftedness  of  each  person  should  be  recognized,  acknowledged,  and 
affirmed  and  because  of  his  openness  to  the  gifts  of  others,  he  did  not 
hsitate  to  involve  us.  We  truly  worked  as  a  team. 

Not  all  the  professed  Spiritans  felt  happy  about  the  experiment;  some 
argued  that  since  we  ourselves  had  not  been  through  a  formal  religious 
formation  program  we  should  not  be  part  of  the  formation  team.  But  in 
fact,  I  had  been  in  religious  life  for  10  years  prior  to  my  marriage  to 
Peter  and  had  gone  through  religious  formation,  even  though  it  was 
before  Vatican  II.  But  formation  does  not  reach  a  point  when  it  can  be 
said  to  be  complete;  it  is  continually  on-going,  a  life-long  experience. 
And  before  committing  ourselves  as  Lay  Spiritans,  we  undertook  a 
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considerable  programme  of  religious  formation.  At  one  of  the 
Province's  retreats,  the  question  was  posed  to  the  confreres,  "How 
many  of  you  had  your  formation  with  the  revised  SRL?":  we  were  the 
only  ones  who  could  raise  our  hands! 

Moreover,  as  parents,  over  a  long  period  we  tried  to  prepare  our 
children  for  what  they  would  face  in  the  outside  world  of  today.  It 
seems  evident  that  this  should  also  be  an  essential  part  of  any  forma- 
tion programme  for  future  priests  and  religious.  The  roman  collar  no 
longer  brings  about  automatic  respect  for  those  who  wear  it:  they  must 
earn  it  as  people  who  really  understand  and  love  God's  world  as  it  is 
today  and  the  people  whom  they  are  called  to  serve. 

Vocation 

Every  vocation  must  be  seriously  discerned.  When  our  oldest  son 
started  out  to  university,  he  said  he  was  going  because  we  wanted  him 
to  go.  We  told  him  he  needed  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do  and  not  what 
he  thought  we  wanted  him  to  do.  We  felt  it  was  similar  with  some  of 
the  candidates:  perhaps  their  calling  was  to  be  a  diocesan  priest  rather 
than  a  religious  and  we  suggested  so  to  them.  One  of  the  confreres  said 
he  really  doubted  if  a  professed  Spiritan  would  have  made  that  sugges- 
tion to  a  candidate  in  formation. 

A  life  of  prayer 

Any  formation  programme  for  religious  must  put  great  emphasis  on 
prayer.  A  strong  prayer  life  is  essential  for  anyone  involved  in  min- 
istry. Just  as  a  married  couple  must  not  become  so  involved  in  ministry 
outside  the  home  that  the  family  is  neglected,  so  must  the  religious  not 
become  so  involved  in  the  ministry  that  prayer  life  is  neglected.  Both 
areas  suffer  if  this  happens.  Libermann  made  it  very  clear  to  those 
working  in  Africa  that  the  people  would  be  converted  by  the  holiness 
and  sacrifices  of  their  priests  and  not  by  the  efforts  of  clever  and 
capable  missionaries. 

This  needs  to  be  kept  uppermost  in  mind  when  selecting  people  to  be 
part  of  a  formation  team.  Those  chosen,  whether  lay  or  religious,  must 
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be  prepared  to  be  used  as  instruments  by  the  Spirit,  for  the  real 
formator  is  always  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Relationships 

One  area  where  we  felt  we  could  make  a  contribution  was  in  the  area  of 
relationships.  Relationships  are  most  crucial  in  ministry  and  are  an 
essential  part  of  maturing.  They  are  not  based  just  on  the  physical,  but 
unfortunately,  some  priests  have  never  gotten  beyond  that  point  and 
therefore  are  very  fearful  of  relationships.  I  came  down  with  the  flu  and 
was  in  bed  for  a  couple  of  days.  One  evening,  Peter  came  into  our 
bedroom  and  asked  if  I  was  up  to  having  visitors.  Two  of  the  candi- 
dates came  in  and  sat  on  my  bed  and  visited  with  me  for  about  half  an 
hour.  The  thought  occurred  to  me,  what  a  healthy  experience  for  them; 
for  I  am  not  sure  if  any  of  the  professed  Spiritans  in  the  house  at  the 
time  would  have  been  comfortable  sitting  on  my  bed  and  visiting  with 
me. 

Handling  money 

Money  and  sex  seem  to  be  two  problem  areas  in  many  marriages  and 
those  are  the  two  areas  that  are  not  addressed  in  many  formation 
programs  in  any  meaningful  way.  During  their  formation  time,  the 
candidates  are  not  required  to  pay  for  their  everyday  expenses;  the 
Province  takes  care  of  their  needs.  After  spending  several  years  where 
the  community  pays  for  everything,  they  then  become  ordained  and  the 
parish  takes  care  of  them  financially.  We  had  a  priest  in  his  60's  who 
did  not  know  how  to  write  a  cheque!  Yet  these  same  people  are 
expected  to  have  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  finances  of  a  parish, 
even  when  there  is  a  parish  finance  council.  So  we  feel  that  some  of  our 
experiences  of  raising  children  and  having  to  live  on  a  budget  could 
prove  to  be  invaluable  in  helping  the  seminarian  to  be  compassionate 
to  couples  that  come  for  advice  in  these  matters. 

Different  gifts 

Personalities  vary  greatly  and  in  the  plan  of  God,  not  all  people  are 
gifted  in  the  same  areas.  We  could  see  this  as  an  invitation  to  comple- 
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ment  each  other.  In  ministry,  everyone  brings  his/her  own  gifts  and 
those  gifts  need  to  be  acknowledged,  respected  and  affirmed.  The 
giftedness  of  lay  people  should  not  cause  the  priest  or  religious  to  feel 
threatened.  This  is  another  area  we  were  able  to  give  the  candidates 
first  hand  experience  of  how  this  can  work.  This  coordinating  of  gifts 
needs  to  be  worked  at  -  it  does  not  just  happen  by  accident.  In  putting 
this  paper  together,  Peter  wrote  down  his  own  ideas  while  I  sorted  out 
my  own  independently.  Our  approach  was  very  different,  but  we  then 
put  our  insights  together  to  produce  a  unity  that  flows  from  our 
diversity. 


Conclusions  from  our  experience 

We  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  conclusions  we  have 
arrived  at  from  our  work  in  formation.  As  with  all  experiences,  they  are 
not  written  in  stone  and  they  would  certainly  have  to  be  adapted 
according  to  the  people  concerned,  the  director  of  formation,  the 
candidates,  the  culture,  etc. 

We  feel  that  Spiritans  in  a  Province  should  try  to  come  to  some  sort  of 
agreement  on  the  following: 

the  general  objectives  of  formation; 

the  desirability  of  involvement  of  lay  people  in  the  formation  of 
Spiritans; 

the  areas  as  well  as  levels  of  lay  involvement,  so  that  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  accepted  by  all  members: 

that  there  be  a  training  programme  for  all  formators; 

that  formators  should  be  given  the  opportunity  for  individual  and 
group  experiences  and  training,  designed  to  deepen  self-awareness 
and  a  realisation  of  how  one's  needs  and  perceptions  of  reality 
impact  on  a  variety  of  personalities  around  oneself; 

that  students  be  provided  with  multi-/trans-cultural  ministry  expe- 
rience and  training  with  other  Spiritans; 
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that  training  should  be  provided  in  giving  spiritual  direction. 

Some  areas  where  lay  people  can  contribute 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  areas  where  lay  people 
can  assist  in  the  training  of  Spiritans: 

by  assuming  responsibilities  of  Bursar  and  House  Director,  which 
would  involve  paying  bills  and  shopping,  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  properties  and  grounds; 

by  assisting  in  vocation  work,  training  pre-novices  in  areas  of 
expertise  such  as  mechanics  or  wood-working,  operating  comput- 
ers, language  tutoring,  plumbing,  electricity,  cooking  and  simple 
garment  repair,  first  aid; 

by  spending  time  with  pre-novices  in  service  areas  of  the  neighbor- 
hood such  as  working  in  a  soup  kitchen  or  volunteering  time  in 
nursing  homes  and/or  hospitals; 

by  being  available  as  academic  advisors/tutors,  or  community  life 
advisors; 

by  introducing  foreign  students  to  the  local  culture. 

Peter  and  Judy  Stubbs 
St.  Patrick's  Rectory 
211  w  19th  Street 
North  Little  Rock 
Ar  72114  -2803 
USA 
pjstubbs@aol  com 
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WHAT  STYLE  OF  FORMATION  FOR 
MISSION  TODAY? 

Bede  Ukwuije 

Bede  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  He  has  had  an  experi- 
ence of  formation,  both  as  a  student  and  aformator,  that  is  varied  and 
highly  international.  Born  in  1967,  he  completed  his  novitiate  in  the 
Province  of  Nigeria  in  1986  and  pursued  his  first  cycle  at  Isienu.  For 
his  second  cycle  studies  he  went  to  Clamart  in  France  and  was 
ordained  priest  in  1994.  His  first  appointment  was  to  Rennes  (France) 
as  chaplain  to  students  and  the  local  African  community,  as  well  as  the 
one  responsible  for  vocations  in  that  region.  In  1998,  he  was  asked  to 
join  the  formation  team  at  Clamart  while  preparing  a  Doctorate  at  the 
Institut  Catholique  de  Paris  in  fundamental  theology.  He  also  has  the 
post  of  Assistant  Lecturer  at  the  Institute. 


It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  Spiritan  formation  nor  of  mission  today.  I 
apologise  in  advance  to  anybody  who  is  expecting  a  treatise  on  mission 
or  an  exhaustive  vision  of  Spiritan  formation.  I  want  to  speak  above  all 
from  my  experience  as  a  student  in  Nigeria  and  France  and  from  my 
current  role  of  formator. 

My  starting  point  is  the  conviction  that  mission  does  not  come  from  us 
but  from  God,  that  it  is  something  as  mysterious  as  ourselves  and  that 
it  will  be  lived  in  a  world  ever  more  technical  and  multicultural.  I  will 
elaborate  on  three  directions  that  I  feel  Spiritan  formation  should 
follow  in  our  day:  it  should  produce  men  who  are  available,  who  live 
the  formation  experience  as  transmission  and  who  live  and  work  in 
international  communities. 

Mission  as  thanksgiving 

I  had  the  joy  of  taking  part  in  the  General  Chapter  of  Maynooth  as  an 
interpreter.  Enclosed  in  my  translator's  cabin,  I  was  often  amused  by 
what  was  said  in  the  debates  by  the  delegates,  for  as  soon  as  they 
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identified  an  area  where  mission  was  not  working  properly,  they 
started  to  blame  our  system  of  formation.  The  same  sort  of  thing  can 
happen  in  our  various  Provinces:  when  a  young  confrere  develops 
personal  problems,  people  will  turn  on  the  formators  and  ask,  "what 
sort  of  a  training  are  you  giving  them?"  -  as  if  one  only  has  to  change 
the  system  of  formation  to  ensure  that  mission  is  successful  and  that 
the  personal  lives  of  confreres  will  run  smoothly. 

I  got  the  impression  that  in  this  world  where  we  are  faced  with  a  host 
of  affective,  economic,  political  and  social  problems,  formators  are 
still  expected  to  produce  finished  products  that  are  guaranteed  to  last 
for  life!  I  felt  that  if  that  were  the  case,  formators  would  have  to  be 
competent  in  a  vast  range  of  areas  -  human  sciences,  economics  and 
politics,  communications,  conflict  resolution,  the  ministry  of  healing 
etc.  etc.  Consequently,  when  I  joined  the  formation  team  at  Clamart  in 
1998,  I  was  full  of  apprehension.  Fortunately,  my  fears  vanished  as  I 
came  to  realise  what  is  obvious  -  that  we  are  not  computers  but 
ordinary  men. 

As  we  reflect  on  a  new  style  of  mission  at  the  start  of  the  third 
millennium,  it  is  good  to  re-state  that  mission  is  an  act  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  God  who  loved  us  first.  The  following  is  also  true: 

1)  The  initiative  of  mission  comes  from  God  himself  and  the 
visible  results  are  often  far  from  spectacular.  The  moral  is  to 
leave  it  to  God  to  work  out  his  own  plan. 

2)  Every  human  being  is  a  mystery.  A  confrere  judged  to  be  very 
capable  can  reveal  his  fragility  when  faced  by  unaccustomed 
challenges;  another,  who  has  been  classed  as  weak,  can  surprise 
everybody  by  doing  well  in  a  difficult  situation.  Therefore 
formators  must  be  attuned  to  listening  and  discerning  in  accom- 
panying young  Spiritans  and  give  them  the  space  to  become 
free  and  generous  people. 

3)  Initial  formation  cannot  do  everything.  There  is  a  need  for 
specialisation  in  the  mission  field  to  meet  the  specific  demands 
of  a  given  situation. 
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To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  needed  in  a  world  that  is 
increasingly  technical  is  a  style  of  formation  which  will  produce  men 
characterised  by  a  deep  faith  and  a  constant  availability. 

Faith  and  availability 

In  France,  many  of  those  who  come  to  us  are  from  a  de-christianised 
milieu.  They  can  be  skilled  in  computer  technology  and  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge,  but  sadly  lacking  as  regards  religious  culture.  So 
the  task  of  initial  formation  is  one  of  helping  them  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  basics  of  the  faith  and  to  build  a  relationship  with  Christ 
and  the  Church.  I  feel  that  a  young  man  who  discovers  in  Jesus  Christ  a 
reason  for  living  and  hoping  and  who  can  give  an  intelligible  account 
of  his  faith,  is  also  somebody  who  can  commit  himself  to  mission. 

The  process  has  to  continue  throughout  formation.  Contemporary 
society,  with  its  insistence  on  technical  expertise,  leaves  no  room  for 
error,  so  young  people  tend  to  look  for  well  defined  and  safe  situations 
which  they  can  take  on  without  fear  of  failure.  They  shy  away  from 
risky  projects.  This  can  also  explain  the  phenomenon  of  prolonged 
adolescence,  which  is  even  found,  in  some  ways,  in  those  who  come  to 
us  at  a  relatively  advanced  age.  In  their  letters  requesting  a  first 
appointment,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  technical  description  of  the 
country  where  they  would  like  to  work  and  the  community  in  which 
they  would  like  to  live.  Many  give  a  precise  description  of  the  pastoral 
situation  they  feel  would  suit  them  best  -  often  in  towns,  working  with 
young  people  -  never  in  villages  working  with  the  old!  The  reality 
rarely  measures  up  to  their  dreams.  So  while  encouraging  young 
confreres  to  develop  particular  skills  which  are  in  line  with  our  Spiritan 
charism,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  ensure  that  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  adapt  to  any  mission. 

One  of  my  strongest  memories  of  the  formation  I  received  in  Isienu, 
Nigeria  (1986-1989)  was  an  insistence  on  availability  in  working  for 
mission.  The  formators  knew  that  we  were  young,  and  they  wanted  to 
prepare  us  to  live  in  the  world  with  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
future.  They  helped  us  to  see  the  formation  programme  as  a  whole  - 
study,  prayer  life,  sport,  manual  labour  (farm  work  above  all).  There 
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were  other  activities  for  the  development  of  personality,  such  as  music, 
drama,  and  language  study.  They  urged  us  not  to  settle  for  mediocrity 
in  the  spiritual  life.  It  was  not  easy,  but  I  think  it  was  a  formation  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  Nigerian  province.  Personally,  I  am 
grateful  that  I  was  not  pampered  but  exposed  to  a  demanding  period  of 
formation. 

The  question  of  a  balanced  programme  recurs  frequently  at  Clamart 
and  in  other  European  formation  communities;  we  try  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  between  studies,  pastoral  work  and  community  life.  It  is 
along  this  route  that  somebody  can  become  what  the  Ibo  people  call 
"DimpkcT,  i.e.  a  master  of  an  art.  It  also  fits  in  with  the  idea  of 
initiation  trials,  where  people  are  tested  with  a  view  to  their  future 
responsibilities.  During  his  formation,  the  individual  must  learn  to 
adapt  to  his  environment  and  yet  retain  the  ability  for  creative  change 
when  this  becomes  necessary. 

Formation  for  individuals  -  Formation  as  Transmission 

The  role  of  formator  is  complex.  It  is  not  at  all  the  same  when  dealing 
with  a  group  of  60-80  confreres,  as  at  Isienu  and  SIST  in  Nigeria,  as 
when  the  numbers  are  around  12  as  at  Clamart  in  France.  Superficial 
comparisons  would  be  of  no  use  and  yet  there  are  some  basic  questions 
which  are  common  to  both. 

At  Isienu,  we  knew  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  formators  to  exercise 
their  authority  in  a  flexible  way  when  dealing  with  such  large  numbers. 
But  from  my  experience  at  Clamart,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of 
other  European  provinces,  I  can  see  that  even  in  smaller  communities  the 
problem  of  authority  remains  very  real.  Since  I  became  a  formator,  I  have 
been  asking  myself  how  to  be  demanding  yet  supple,  how  to  exercise  both 
authority  and  fraternity,  love  and  truth.  I  see  three  factors  involved: 

a)  The  size  of  the  group  and  the  number  of  formators 

Our  formators  at  Isienu  were  very  few.  They  had  to  do  everything  - 
teach  different  subjects,  give  direction  and  find  a  bit  of  time  for 
pastoral  work.  So  it  is  understandable  that  they  set  up  a  strict  regime  to 
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keep  things  under  control.  The  same  can  be  found  in  a  small  formation 
community  in  Europe;  if  the  formators  have  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
responsibility,  they  will  have  little  alternative  but  to  have  a  fairly  rigid 
system.  At  the  same  time,  a  formator  would  be  bored  to  death  if  he  did 
not  have  some  pastoral  or  other  work  outside  a  small  community  like 
Clamart.  A  balance  has  to  be  found. 

b)  The  personality  of  the  formators 

It  is  often  said  that  African  tradition  favours  authoritarianism;  this  is 
not  true.  The  master  shares  the  same  community  destiny  as  those 
whom  he  is  initiating.  To  fulfil  his  role,  he  must  have  interior  freedom, 
for  only  a  man  who  is  free  can  liberate  another.  Each  formator  has  his 
own  personality  and  temperament.  At  Isienu,  the  formators  were 
amazingly  open,  without  neglecting  the  demands  of  their  duties.  It  is 
true  that  the  community  goods,  such  as  cars  and  money,  could  not  be 
shared  equally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  very  limited  and  the 
needs  of  different  confreres  were  not  the  same.  But  we  would  like  to 
have  shared  the  same  tables  and  the  same  food  in  the  dinning  room.  I 
think  some  of  the  formators  felt  the  same,  even  if  they  did  not  dare  to 
do  anything  about  it.  One  can  say  in  their  defense  that  the  students 
gained  something  by  being  given  their  own  space  in  this  way,  but  is 
this  the  ideal  for  a  Spiritan  religious  community? 

c)  The  desire  to  be  an  individual:  a  new  relationship  to 
authority. 

This  is  a  basic  question  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  analysed.  Whether  in 
France  or  in  Nigeria,  we  are  living  in  societies  where  the  desire  to  be 
treated  as  individuals  is  making  itself  increasingly  felt.  Hence  there  is 
a  profound  change  in  the  way  young  people  look  at  authority. 

What  is  this  desire  for  individuality?  It  is  a  felt  need  for  each  person  to 
be  responsible  for  his  or  her  existence,  to  be  free  and  independent  as  a 
unique  being.1  It  is  evident  in  the  young  people  who  are  coming  to  us. 
It  is  not  a  cult  of  the  individual.  They  are  not  just  anxious  to  build  up 
themselves;  they  want  to  be  individuals  who  relate  to  other  individuals 
who  are  different.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  I  -  dialogue  ".  It  is 
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a  mentality  that  needs  to  be  evangelised,  but  we  have  to  listen  carefully 
to  it  if  we  want  our  styles  of  formation  to  sound  right. 

Young  people  are  looking  for  more  than  dialogue;  before  endorsing 
principles  or  values,  they  will  want  first  of  all  to  establish  the  validity 
of  the  one  who  transmits  them.  Is  he  or  she  authentic,  sincere,  coherent, 
open?  In  a  recent  working  document  for  the  Pastoral  Congress  of 
Nigeria,  the  Secretariat  of  the  Episcopal  Conference  notes  that  young 
people  no  longer  spontaneously  put  their  trust  in  adults.  The  younger 
generation  lives  in  an  environment  where  their  style  of  life  and 
thought,  as  well  as  their  family  relationships,  are  undergoing  constant 
change.  The  faith  can  only  be  passed  on  to  them  through  a  dialogue  which 
respects  their  personal  experiences.2  The  words  of  Paul  VI  sum  up  their 
situation  perfectly:  "Modern  man  listens  more  to  witnesses  than  to  teach- 
ers, and  if  he  listens  to  teachers,  it  is  because  they  are  witnesses  "J 

Therefore  the  role  of  the  formator  is  to  pass  on  not  just  a  package  of 
knowledge,  but  also  a  "know-how",  or,  better  still,  a  "know-how-to- 
be".  He  has  to  share  the  story  of  his  own  life  of  faith  and  weakness,  to 
recount  his  spiritual  and  missionary  experiences  so  as  to  impart  to  the 
young  confreres  a  desire  to  set  out  on  the  same  kind  of  adventure.  By 
doing  this,  the  formator  will  help  them  to  discover  the  impalpable.  In 
these  days,  when  our  technical  society  no  longer  leaves  any  room  for 
error,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  missing  the  meaning  of  something  that 
cannot  be  calculated.  Will  formators  be  able  to  lead  these  young  people 
along  the  path  of  faithfulness  to  the  mission  of  God? 

This  style  of  accompaniment  is  not  easy  to  achieve  in  large  communi- 
ties like  Isienu  or  SIST.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  create  small  sub- 
communities  with  their  own  formator,  common  room  and  oratory.  This 
would  allow  for  greater  proximity  and  sharing  between  students  and 
formators. 

International  formation  communities  for  a  multicultural 
world 

We  talk  a  lot  about  the  need  to  train  young  people  in  international 
communities.  It  should  make  it  easier  for  them  to  work  with  others  in 
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missionary  situations  later  on.  However,  we  must  not  get  carried  away 
by  this  ideal;  some  even  dream  of  international  communities  where  all 
the  cultures  and  languages  will  be  on  an  equal  footing  and  the  menu  in 
the  refectory  will  be  strictly  intercontinental! 

I  believe  that  every  community  must  have  its  structures,  and  that  an 
international  community  has  to  be  inserted  into  a  particular  culture  and 
language  that  will  give  it  its  style  and  its  life.  In  other  words,  all  our 
communities  have  to  be  localised,  however  international  they  may  be 
in  their  make-up.  It  was  a  joy  to  live  in  a  community  like  Isienu,  which 
contained  Nigerians  of  different  cultures  and  other  West  Africans  from 
the  WAF:  but  it  was  nevertheless  inserted  into  a  particular  local 
Nigerian  culture  -  that  of  the  Ibo  people.  It  is  the  same  at  Clamart:  we 
live  in  a  French  community  that  has  an  international  character.  The 
confreres  from  elsewhere  do  their  best  to  learn  French  and  the  French 
confreres  in  the  community  help  to  initiate  them  into  the  French 
culture.  When  we  get  to  know  another  culture,  it  helps  us  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  cultural  differences  as  such  and  to  profit  from  the  experi- 
ence when  making  similar  adaptations  in  the  future. 

Problems  arise  when  individuals  look  upon  their  own  culture  as  the 
norm  by  which  to  judge  others.  We  must  learn  to  appreciate  that  the 
culture  of  others  can  make  us  look  at  ourselves  in  a  new  light.  Our 
individual  identities  are  not  fixed  once  and  for  all;  they  continue  to  be 
woven  together  under  the  influence  of  our  relationships.  Hence  it  is 
foolish  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  change  on  the  excuse  that 
cultures  are  incompatible.  But  space  and  opportunities  must  be  created 
in  international  communities  for  confreres  to  share  their  life-stories, 
their  reasons  for  living  and  hoping;  at  Clamart  we  have  set  up  "Equipes 
de  Vie"  for  this  purpose.  As  Libermann  says,  echoing  St.  Paul,  the 
foreigner  must  divest  himself  in  order  to  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
but  it  can  nevertheless  be  extremely  frustrating  for  him  if  he  is 
regarded  by  others  as  somebody  who  has  no  history  and  no  memory. 
Initial  formation  must  not  be  seen  as  a  neutral  public  place  where 
everybody  is  asked  to  keep  his  personal  identity  to  himself.  Sharing 
individual  and  collective  memories  helps  people  from  different  back- 
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grounds  to  discover  a  community  of  destiny.  It  likewise  contributes  to 
the  building  of  a  common  Spiritan  identity. 

Looking  back  at  what  I  have  written,  I  have  the  feeling  of  having 
skated  over  a  subject  which  is  of  vital  importance.  I  hope  other 
contributors  will  make  up  for  my  deficiencies.  To  finish,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  this:  that  for  all  their  hesitations  and  questions,  the  young 
confreres  in  formation  are  showing  a  great  generosity  and  an  openness 
to  internationality.  They  are  grateful  to  their  formators  when  they 
respect  their  liberty  and  when  they  help  them  to  build  their  lives  and  to 
take  up  their  responsibilities  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  style  of  Spiritan  formation  that  we  need  today.  As  to 
the  future  of  mission,  we  will  share  the  sorrows  and  the  hopes  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  As  St.  Paul  says,  "We  know  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  all  of  creation  groans  with  pain,  like  the  pain  of  child- 
birth. But  it  is  not  just  creation  alone  which  groans;  we  who  have  the 
Spirit  as  the  first  of  God's  gifts  also  groan  within  ourselves  as  we  wait 
for  God  to  make  us  his  sons  and  set  our  whole  being  free"  (Romans  8: 
22-23). 

Bede  Ukwuije 

142  avenue  Victor  Hugo 

92104  Clamart 

France 

bede.  ukwuije@fnac.  net 


1  Cf.  the  interesting  reflections  by  the  sociologist  Alain  Touraine  in  the  book 
edited  by  Michel  Wieviorka,  "Une  societe  fragmentee?  Le  multiculturalisme 
en  debat".  Paris  1997,  pp.  302-303. 

2  "Church  in  Nigeria:  Family  of  God  on  Mission  ".  Lineamenta  for  the  First 
National  Pastoral  Congress,  Catholic  Secretariat  of  Nigeria,  Lagos,  1999.  pp 
48-49. 

3  "Evangelii  Nuntiandi "  no.  4 1 .  Cf.  "Guide  for  Spiritan  Formation  "  no.  10. 
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A  VIEW  OF  FORMATION  FROM  HAITI 

Pierre  Chery 

Pierre  is  a  Spiritan  who  comes  from  Haiti  (Bainet  in  the  south-east). 
He  is  43  years  old.  He  entered  the  Congregation  after  his  ordination 
(1985).  Having  completed  his  novitiate  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1988,  he 
embarked  on  further  studies  in  Paris  where  he  obtained  a  licence  in 
philosophy.  Since  then,  he  has  been  the  Director  of  the  Spiritan 
Postulancy  and  First  Cycle  in  Port-au-Prince,  as  well  as  bursar  of  the 
community  of  the  Junior  Seminary  of  St.  Martial  He  also  lectures  in 
philosophy  at  the  inter-diocesan  seminary  and  in  the  final  class  at  St. 
Martial. 


I  have  been  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  Spiritan  formation 
programme  in  Haiti  since  1991.  At  the  moment  I  am  accompanying  the 
Postulants,  which  includes  those  who  are  studying  philosophy.  We 
reside  in  the  one-time  junior  seminary  section  of  the  College  Saint 
Martial;  its  name  is  now  the  "Foyer  Tisserant".  Those  who  are  pro- 
fessed are  living  in  the  Spiritan  scholasticate  with  two  formators, 
Joseph  Philippe  and  Wiliam  Smarth.  At  present,  we  have  10  scholas- 
tics, 6  novices  and  4  postulants. 

Our  style  of  formation 

The  type  of  formation  that  is  offered  to  these  young  men  is  largely 
inspired  by  the  general  guidelines  for  formation  as  laid  down  in  the 
Rule  of  Life,  together  with  the  contemporary  missionary  priorities  as 
discerned  by  the  Congregation.  In  applying  these  directives,  we  try  to 
create  an  atmosphere  where  they  can  reflect  on  and  deepen  their 
Christian  faith  so  that  they  can  better  understand  the  vocation  to  which 
God  is  calling  them. 

We  put  great  emphasis,  right  from  the  start  of  their  formation,  on  the 
need  to  learn  another  official  language  of  the  Congregation  (as  well  as 
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French).  We  also  stress  the  importance  of  having  an  in-depth  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  culture  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  get  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  other  cultures  apart  from  their  own.  The 
advent  of  the  Internet  has  brought  great  advantages  in  this  context,  not 
just  as  regards  language  learning  but  also  as  a  means  of  getting  to  know 
the  nature  and  problems  of  our  world  as  we  enter  the  third  millennium. 

Our  style  of  community  life 

We  try  to  build  our  community  life  on  human  and  Christian  values, 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  those  which  appear  to  be  under  threat  in 
contemporary  society:  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  of  mutual  respect,  of 
sharing,  and  a  readiness  to  look  for  compromise  where  there  is  conflict. 
We  aim  to  strengthen  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  these  young  men  by 
putting  them  in  charge  of  areas  where  they  can  develop  their  compe- 
tence and  leadership  skills. 

We  have  deliberately  dropped  the  use  of  all  "titles"  between  members 
of  our  Foundation,  whether  they  be  priests,  professed  or  non-professed, 
so  as  to  favour  the  kind  of  inter-personal  relationships  at  which  we  are 
aiming.  It  helps  us  to  create  a  fraternal  and  evangelical  atmosphere 
which  is  much  appreciated  by  our  students,  who  regard  it  as  an 
important  indicator  of  the  style  of  formation  we  are  seeking.  (This 
contrasts  with  the  kind  of  relationships  that  one  generally  finds  in  this 
country  between  formators,  priests  and  seminarians,  whether  they  be 
religious  or  diocesan).  Without  doubt,  the  quality  of  their  relationships 
in  community  has  an  impact  on  the  way  these  young  people  relate  to 
others  in  their  pastoral  work. 

Pastoral  involvements 

During  the  Christmas  and  Easter  breaks,  confreres  working  in  parishes 
seek  the  help  of  the  seminarians  in  organising  the  liturgy,  giving 
retreats  etc.  Others  work  with  diocesan  priests  who  have  good  relations 
with  us.  During  the  longer  holidays,  they  spend  a  more  extended  period 
in  the  parishes  where  they  gain  experience  of  the  different  facets  of 
contemporary  pastoral  life. 
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The  challenges  we  face  as  formators: 

To  help  the  young  people  develop  their  critical  faculties  so  that 
they  will  have  a  key  to  understand  the  working  of  the  social 
structures  within  which  people  are  called  to  grow  in  the  image  of 
God.  Without  this  ability  to  discern  and  weigh  things  up,  we  are  in 
danger  of  producing  only  "sacred  ministers"  who  are  incapable  of 
thinking  for  themselves  and  who  will  lead  others  to  follow  their 
example. 

To  help  the  young  people  to  find  in  their  faith  the  inspiration  for  a 
style  of  life  different  to  that  proposed  as  the  ideal  for  our  age  -  an 
ideal  which  conceals  many  values  that  are  contrary  to  the  Gospel, 
such  as  egocentrism,  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  goods,  self- 
sufficiency,  indifference  to  the  plight  of  those  who  have  nothing 
and  a  courting  of  those  who  are  well  off. 

To  help  the  young  people  to  let  their  "vocational  dreams"  mature 
beyond  the  desire  to  be  able  to  "celebrate  mass"  one  day;  to 
develop  a  plan  of  life  and  be  open  to  the  existential  adventure  that 
awaits  them.  A  dream  comes  to  an  end  when  one's  wishes  are 
realised  and  satisfaction  is  obtained;  but  an  adventure  never  fin- 
ishes. It  gives  new  life  to  each  day  that  dawns,  opening  up  towards 
unsuspected  and  unforeseen  horizons.  Isn't  faith  itself  the  adven- 
ture par  excellence? 

Pierre  Chery 

Foyer  Tisserant 

B.P.  2433 

3,  rue  Geffrard  (Coll.  St.  Martial) 

Port-au  Prince 

Haiti 

pchery@mail.  com 
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"Jhe  goung  fiaoe  dhown  themdelved  fa  fie  a 
dpecialgift  of  the  Spirit  of  (#odfa*  fflame  and 
fox  the  Chutch,  Sometime*  when  we  looh  at  the 
goung,  with  the  pvohiemd  and  weahneddea  that 
characterize  them  in  contempoxaxg  docietg,  we 
tend  fa  Se  peddimidtic.  ffiut  the  Juhilee  of 
young  People  changed  that,  te££ina  a*  that 
(fauna  people,  whatever  their  poddidle  am/vga- 
Uiea,  haae  a  profound  longing  fox  those  gen- 
uine valued  which  find  then  fullnedd  in  ChxidL 
Jd  not  Chridt  the  decret  of  true  freedom  and 
profound  jap  of  the  heart?  Jd  not  Chridt  the 
dupreme  friend  and  the  teacher  of  ail  genuine 
friendship?  Jf  Chxiat  id  predented  fa  young 
people  ad  he  tealfy  id,  theg  experience  him  ad 
an  answer  that  id  convincing  and  theg  can 
accept  the  meddoge,  even  when  it  id  demanding 
and  heard  the  math  of  the  crodd.  Jhid  id  whg, 
in  tedpande  fa  their  enthusiasm,  J  aahed  them 
fa  mahe  a  radical  choice  of  faith  and  life  and 
presented  them  with  a  stupendous  tash:  fa 
hecome  "mowing  watchmen"  at  the  dawn  of 
the  new  millennium" 
(John  Paul  II:  "Novo  Millennio  Ineunte"  no.  9). 
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SPIRITUAL  GROWTH  FOR 
FUTURE  MISSION 

Tom  Raftery 

Getting  the  balance  right  between  studies  and  spiritual  growth  is  a 
problem  faced  in  all  formation  communities.  Added  to  that,  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  concept  of  mission  in  recent  times  calls  for  an  adapted 
spirituality  that  will  sustain  and  inspire  future  missionaries  when  faced 
with  the  challenges  that  await  them.  For  the  last  twelve  years,  Tom 
Raferty  has  been  the  spiritual  director  of  the  Spiritan  Institute  of 
Philosophy  at  Ijisu,  Ghana,  where  students  from  WAF  (and  other 
Congregations)  pursue  their  studies  after  the  novitiate.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Province  and  has  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  working  in  education  and  formation. 


What  I  would  like  to  do  in  this  article  is  to  give  a  picture  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  at  the  institute  of  Philosophy  in  Ejisu  to  prepare  our 
students  for  mission.  The  General  Chapter  in  1998  and  subsequent 
editions  of  'Spiritan  Life'  have  shown  what  our  current  approach  to 
mission  ought  to  be;  we  now  have  to  ensure  that  the  spiritual  prepara- 
tion we  give  is  relevant  to  the  task  in  hand. 

Our  Approach  to  Formation 

Our  policy  in  our  formation  programme  is  to  consolidate  what  has  been 
done  in  the  novitiate  and  to  help  our  young  confreres  to  grow  into  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  Congregation.  So  we  focus  our  attention  on  three 
interrelated  areas: 

*  Human  formation 

*  Spiritual  formation. 

*  Formation  for  mission. 
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In  the  first  year  our  conferences  focus  primarily  on  human  formation, 
growth  in  maturity,  affective  development  and  the  skills  that  are 
needed  in  our  interpersonal  relationships.  We  also  deal  with  commu- 
nity living  and  what  our  Founders  teach  us  about  community  life  and 
interpersonal  relationships.  In  the  second  year  we  focus  on  religious 
life,  the  religious  vows  and  formation  in  chastity.  Again  we  look  at 
what  our  Founders  say  about  various  aspects  of  religious  life.  In  the 
final  year  we  deal  with  vocation  and  mission.  We  help  the  students  to 
explore  the  experience  of  vocation.  We  also  deal  with  our  Founders' 
approach  to  mission,  as  well  as  our  current  approach.  These  talks  are 
supplemented  by  other  conferences,  seminars  and  retreats  which  deal 
with:  the  spirituality  of  our  Founders,  prayer  and  liturgy. 

This  year,  our  seminars  have  been  on  the  following  subjects: 

The  challenges  facing  the  church  today,  given  by  Fr.  Enda  McDonagh 
from  Maynooth  (who  also  spoke  at  the  General  Chapter  of  1998); 

Human  relationships  and  conflict  resolution,  given  by  a  sister  and 
a  priest  working  in  Ghana; 

Clerical  celibacy. 

Fr.  Mc  Donagh  also  gave  a  seminar  to  the  staff  on  "Formation  Today", 
where  he  spoke  about  the  need  for  training  in  discipleship,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  formation,  and  the  importance  of  baptism  in  our 
Christian  lives.  He  said  that  baptism  is  the  sacrament  by  which  the 
Christian  community  is  constituted  as  Church,  and  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  that  can  happen  to  any  of  us  in  our  lives.  There  is  a  tendency, 
he  said,  for  many  students  at  the  beginning  of  their  formation  to  be 
focused  on  priesthood.  They  are  jumping  too  far  ahead;  they  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  think  of  what  it  means  to  have  a  vocation  to  be  a 
Christian.  Also,  by  continually  stressing  discipleship,  they  will  be  put 
on  their  guard  against  the  temptation  to  seek  power. 

The  experience  of  a  Call 

We  try  to  help  the  students  to  explore  their  experience  of  call  -  to 
realise  that  their  vocation  comes  from  God,  that  in  living  out  their  call 
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they  fulfil  their  responsibility  to  society  and  satisfy  their  deepest  and 
best  desires.  It  helps  them  to  realise  that  their  presence  in  the  Congre- 
gation is  due  to  an  on-going  call  which  they  receive  from  God.  This 
awareness  of  vocation  is  an  important  aspect  of  spiritual  direction, 
where  they  can  explore  their  experience,  their  motivation,  and  discern 
what  God  is  calling  them  to,  i.e.  whether  they  have  a  genuine  call  to  the 
missionary  life  as  a  priest  or  religious.  Our  experience  of  our  vocation 
can  be  clarified  and  our  dedication  deepened  by  prayer,  where  we 
come  into  contact  with  Christ  who  has  called  us. 

Many  student  say  that  their  inspiration  for  mission  comes  first  of  all 
from  prayer,  where  they  enter  into  contact  with  God,  his  concern  for  all 
mankind  and  his  call  to  us.  Each  Saturday  evening  we  have  a  faith- 
sharing  session  when  we  relate  our  experience  of  God  calling  each  of 
us  to  carry  out  the  same  mission.  A  lot  of  attention  is  paid  to  the 
liturgy,  especially  the  Eucharist,  as  the  source  of  our  spiritual  life 
which  is  nourished  by  God's  word  and  strengthened  by  the  celebration 
of  the  paschal  mystery. 

Conversion  and  Solidarity 

Mission  comes  from  a  genuine  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  abandoned, 
an  awareness  that  we  ourselves  have  so  much  in  common  with  other 
men  and  women.  This  calls  for  a  real  conversion  of  heart  which  is 
on-going  and  begins  right  from  the  novitiate.  We  continue  to  help 
students  to  grow  in  affective  self-knowledge  and  regard  this  as  an 
important  aspect  of  spiritual  direction:  they  are  gradually  led  to  know 
themselves,  their  emotions,  desires,  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies 
and  to  be  able  to  learn  from  their  successes  and  failures.  In  this  way 
they  come  to  true  self-knowledge,  aware  of  their  failures  and  sins  and 
the  need  for  repentance.  This  gives  them  a  sense  of  solidarity  with 
other  men  and  women  and  an  ability  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their 
weaknesses  and  difficulties.  Solidarity  also  comes  from  seeing  Christ 
present  in  the  poor  and  the  example  of  his  solidarity  with  the  poor  and 
abandoned  inspires  us  with  the  same  disposition. 
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Apostolic  Community  Life 

We  try  to  help  those  in  formation  to  see  if  they  have  the  capacity  to  live 
in  community.  Are  they  able  and  willing  to  attend  to  the  needs  of 
others  or  are  they  too  engrossed  in  their  own  lives?  We  try  to  help  them 
to  see  that  a  lot  of  energy  goes  into  our  work,  our  studies  and  our 
pastoral  commitments  and  that  there  is  consequently  a  danger  of  not 
having  sufficient  energy  or  time  left  for  our  community  life.  At  Ejisu, 
staff  and  students  generally  agree  that  internationality  is  one  of  the 
riches  of  our  community  life  -  the  challenge  to  understand  others  as 
they  see  themselves,  which  in  turn  invites  them  to  appreciate  us  in  the 
same  way.  But  ultimately,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  the  first  and 
proper  source  of  our  community  life.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  myself 
and  others  that  inspires  community. 

We  need  to  approach  community  life  with  faith,  to  see  our  confreres  as 
other  Christs,  especially  those  who  offend  us.  As  formators,  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  speak  just  about  love  and  unity:  justice  has  a  certain 
clarity  and  forcefulness  about  it  that  can  sometimes  be  more  to  the 
point.  It  means  giving  everyone  what  is  his  due  as  a  person,  for  each 
person  is  a  unique  expression  of  God.  Each  of  my  confreres  is  a  gift  to 
me  and  I  am  also  a  gift  to  others.  To  form  a  vibrant  community  we 
need  to  be  creative,  and  the  more  we  are  in  touch  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  more  creative  we  will  be.  We  will  be  able  to  offer  to  the  world  a 
community  life  that  is  inspiring  -  something  of  which  the  world  is  in 
great  need  today. 

Presence 

Focusing  our  attention  on  the  way  we  are  present  to  others  rather  than 
on  what  we  do  for  them  expresses  best,  for  me,  the  change  in  our 
approach  to  mission.  We  see  the  value  of  the  quality  of  our  presence  to 
those  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  work.  Mission  takes  place  in  the 
positive,  loving  attitude  we  have  towards  them.  Warm-hearted  rela- 
tionships will  result  from  this,  even  close  friendships.  As  Jesus  said,  " 
/  no  longer  call  you  servants  but  friends".  Our  conferences  on  human 
relations  help  the  students  to  evaluate  their  own  relationships  and  to 
improve  any  aspect  in  which  they  may  be  deficient.  This  approach  to 
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mission  is  a  call  to  listen  and  to  understand.  One  of  the  skills  we 
practice  is  that  of  listening,  to  be  fully  attentive  to  the  other  and  to  be 
emotionally  present  to  him  or  her.  Presence  is  necessarily  personal  and 
mutual.  It  takes  time  to  develop  a  style  of  presence  to  others  that  will 
become  a  habit  we  will  retain  even  when  we  are  going  through  a 
difficult  period  in  our  own  lives.  Our  responsibility  to  others  and  to  our 
mission  will  help  us  to  be  as  fully  present  to  them  as  we  can.  Seeing 
Christ  in  others,  especially  in  the  poor  and  the  sick,  helps  us  to  be  more 
present  to  them,  just  as  he  was. 

Pastoral  experience 

Having  discovered  our  discipleship,  we  move  to  a  further  stage  -  a 
stage  of  witness.  For  each  step  of  formation  we  have  a  particular 
pastoral  programme.  The  first  year  students  befriend  the  family  of  a 
handicapped  person  in  one  of  the  villages  near  the  Institute;  they  help 
the  family  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  a  Christian  way.  After  each  visit 
the  students  come  together  for  an  evaluation  of  their  experience.  The 
second  year  engage  in  a  catechetical  programme  with  young  people  in 
the  parish,  preparing  some  of  them  for  the  sacrament  of  initiation 
through  the  RCIA  programme.  This  gives  them  some  experience  of 
evangelisation  in  the  pre-catecumenate  and  of  formation  in  disciple- 
ship in  the  catecumenate  itself,  which  includes  the  need  to  motivate  the 
catechumens  for  the  apostolate.  It  also  helps  them  to  understand  their 
own  formation  in  terms  of  training  in  discipleship.  The  third  year 
have  some  experience  of  visiting  the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  aim  is  to 
help  them  to  approach  the  patients  in  a  warm  and  human  way. 

Before  the  end  of  their  course  in  philosophy,  the  students  are  prepared 
for  their  Pastoral  Experience  Programme  or  "  Stage".  This  will  last  for 
one  year,  or  two  years  if  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  non-English-speaking 
country.  In  the  latter  case,  the  first  year  is  devoted  largely  to  learning 
the  local  language.  The  focus  of  this  pastoral  programme  is  on  experi- 
ence, where  they  will  learn  about  other  cultures,  broaden  their  social 
awareness  and  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  people  of  another 
culture.  This  will  help  them  to  be  more  present  to  them  and  to  be  aware 
of  their  needs.  The  method  we  use  in  all  these  programmes  is  the  non  - 
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formal  apprenticeship  style  of  learning.  Students  also  accompany  the 
staff  on  their  pastoral  ministry  on  Sunday  morning  where  we  have  the 
challenge  of  letting  them  see  how  we  are  present  to  the  people  with 
whom  we  celebrate. 

Dialogue  and  collaboration 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  examine  the  type  of  service  that  contemporary 
society  gives  to  the  people  and  what,  in  fact,  are  the  real  needs  of  the 
people.  In  this  way  we  can  know  how  to  collaborate  with  our  society. 
However,  the  way  we  work  at  Ejisu  with  the  other  congregations  who 
have  joined  our  institute  of  philosophy  will  show  that  community 
grows  best  out  of  collaboration,  with  a  sense  of  common  mission  and 
common  engagement.  We  can  begin  to  train  our  students  by  our 
example  so  that  they  will  experience  genuine  collaboration  with  all  of 
us  here  who  are  working  for  the  same  goal.  We  also  have  to  train  them 
for  leadership,  seeing  it  as  a  ministry  of  service. 

Sources  of  inspiration 

We  have  all  met  Spiritans  and  other  missionaries  who  are  highly 
motivated  and  whose  enthusiasm  is  contagious;  others  are  deeply 
committed  but  in  a  quieter  way;  others  again  show  a  great  interest  in 
one  particular  form  of  ministry  such  as  youth  work.  But  we  also  come 
across  confreres  who  seem  to  have  lost  their  enthusiasm.  Their  work 
may  not  have  been  appreciated  and  today  they  may  find  no  reason  to  be 
proud  of  what  they  have  done.  One  of  the  things  we  may  hide  is  the 
feeling  we  have  that  our  work  has  not  been  a  success. 

For  many  of  us,  our  greatest  inspiration  has  been  first  of  all  Christ, 
from  whom  we  draw  strength  in  prayer  and  in  the  Eucharist.  He  is  the 
source  of  our  call  and  our  mission  and  will  remain  with  us  as  our 
primary  inspiration  to  the  end.  St.  Paul  expresses  the  experience  of 
many  missionaries  when  he  says,  "The  love  of  Christ  urges  us. "  Our 
parents  and  family,  who  share  with  us  our  Christian  faith,  are  often  a 
great  source  of  inspiration.  So  are  our  confreres  who  are  already  engaged 
in  mission,  especially  those  who  are  quietly  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  work  and  are  congenial  confreres  in 
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community.  Many  Spiritans  say  that  the  members  of  the  Congregation 
who  inspired  them  most  were  those  who  were  dedicated  and  happy  in 
the  work  they  were  doing  and  who  were  friendly  and  welcoming.  After 
reflecting  on  this  for  some  time,  I  came  to  realise  that  those  who 
inspired  me  most  were  Spiritans  who  were  present  to  me  in  a 
prayerful  way,  who  did  not  try  to  impress  and  had  a  certain  nobility  of 
soul  or  greatness  of  spirit.  Every  Irish  Spiritan  has  been  moved  by  the 
life  and  spirit  of  Bishop  Shanahan  who  looked  down  on  us  from  his 
portrait  in  the  long  corridor  in  Kimmage,  inviting  us  to  follow  him. 

As  regards  our  Founders,  it  is  only  since  Sean  Farragher  brought  out 
his  book  on  the  life  and  work  of  Claude  Poullart  des  Places  that  I  have 
been  captivated  by  him,  especially  by  his  love  for  the  poor,  his 
solidarity  with  his  seminarians  and  his  honesty  with  regard  to  his 
interior  life.  Francis  Libermann  has  always  been  an  inspiration.  I  find, 
however,  that  his  teaching  is  not  immediately  grasped  but  grows  on  us 
and  becomes  more  understandable  as  we  progress  in  prayer  and  docil- 
ity to  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  whatever  circumstances  we  find  ourselves. 

Conclusion 

In  this  article  I  have  tried  to  give  a  picture  of  our  formation  for  mission 
at  Ejisu,  in  the  light  of  the  insights  and  directives  of  the  General 
Chapter  at  Maynooth  in  1998.  This  exercise  is  itself  an  example  of 
dialogue  and  collaboration  -  to  promote  a  style  of  formation  which  will 
help  our  young  confreres  to  address  the  great  challenges  facing  the 
Church  today.  I  hope  that  this  dialogue  and  collaboration  will  continue. 

Tom  Raftery 

Spiritan  Institute  of  Philosophy 

P.O.  Box  11 

Ejisu 

Ashanti  Region 

Ghana 

csspejisu@ighmail.  com 
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"Jn  eoexgt/Ung,  gou  afiouid count  an  <£od  Cbtd 
wfien  it  Happen*,  at  It  flap  pent  to  eoexgfiodg 
aoonex  ax  iatex,  t/latgau  do  aametnUna  atupid, 
and  even  if  gou  go  on  to  da  it  aeaexai  timed, 
w/iateoex  Happen*,  don't  get  diacouxaged 
Camp  on  wMgoux  wox/i uuthoat  getting  upaet 
Jt'a  onigpeopie  wfio  iiaae  an  inflated  opinion 
of  t/lemteiitea  ut/io  axe  put  off  fig  t/Ua,  fiecaute 
t/ieg  wait  not  face  up  to  t/ieix  wea/ineaaea  and 
fimitationt.  J  fit/leg  Hadang  idea  affiow  wea/i 
we  vea££g  axe,  tiie  anig  t/Ung  t/ieg  wou£d  find 
auxpxiaing  ia  t/iat  we  don't  fa££ maxe  often  ax 
moxe  aexiouatg.  Meitex  foxget  t/iat  fioateuex  dad 
t/iingo  mag  fie,  goux  fixtt  and  auxeat  xefuge 
afiouid  aiwago  fie  t/$e  £oxd  /iimoe£f,  w/io  ia 
waiting  wit/L  open  axm*  fox  uo  to  tuxn  to  Aim  in 
aux  auffexing  and  pain" 
(Advice  from  Jacques  Laval  to  Pere  Buguet, 
quoted  in  his  Aposotlic  Process,  1923). 
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PAKISTAN:  A  RELEVANT  FORMATION? 

Marc  Tyrant  and  Michel  Protain 

We  have  asked  two  confreres  on  their  first  appointment  in  Pakistan  to 
look  back  on  their  initial  formation  in  the  light  of  their  present 
ministry. 

Marc  Tyrant,  aged  38,  is  a  Spiritan  brother  of  the  French  Province. 
On  the  completion  of  his  first  cycle  studies,  he  entered  medical  school 
in  Paris  while  continuing  to  live  in  different  formation  communities. 
During  this  period,  he  also  spent  time  in  Zaire,  Mali  and  Pakistan. 
Once  qualified  as  a  doctor  he  received  his  first  appointment  to  Pak- 
istan in  1997. 

Michel  Protain  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Province.  He  was  born 
in  Algeria  and  followed  his  initial  formation  in  France,  Tanzania  and 
Ireland.  He  took  perpetual  vows  in  1997  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1998. 


MARC  TYRANT 

"In  preference  to  the  theorist,  the  observer  must  have  the  last  word; 

and  in  preference  to  the  observer,  the  native  " 

Claude  Levi-Strauss 

One  night  last  June,  the  ancient  bus  that  was  taking  me  along  the 
Afghanistan  -  Pakistan  border  towards  Iran  finally  gave  up  the  ghost 
after  a  prolonged  agony.  The  prospect  was  an  open-ended  wait  for  an 
unlikely  repair  job  in  the  lunar  landscape  of  Baluchistan:  my  fellow 
passengers  were  Iranians  in  transit,  Tajik  and  Uzbek  traders,  Afghans 
and  their  current  masters,  the  Taleban.  In  no  time  a  makeshift  camp 
was  set  up  and  I  was  invited  to  share  tea  with  my  companions.  In  this 
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relaxed  atmosphere,  the  questions  started  coming  -  my  family,  what  I 
was  doing,  my  presumed  support  for  the  western  imperialists  and, 
above  all,  the  weird  religion  that  I  followed  (in  this  part  of  Asia,  one  is 
first  and  foremost  a  religious  being).  I  replied  as  best  I  could  and  put 
my  own  questions  to  them.  I  look  back  on  this  moment  as  one  of  my 
most  cherished  missionary  experiences. 

Life  in  Pakistan  (a  country  where  curiosity  reigns)  is  studded  with 
these  unexpected  moments,  and  even  if  most  of  our  time  is  taken  up 
with  managing  projects  and  building  communities,  this  is  where  the 
essence  of  the  Spiritan  vocation  is  to  be  found:  in  being  exposed. 
"Exposed"  in  a  threefold  sense; 

exposed  to  that  which  is  profoundly  different; 

exposed  to  other  human  beings  whose  life  we  share; 

exposed  to  oneself. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  our  initial  Spiritan  forma- 
tion prepares  us  for  this  triple  exposure. 

Exposed  to  what  is  different 

Spiritans  in  Pakistan  are  working  amongst  Hindu  and  Christian  com- 
munities in  a  society  which  is  profoundly  Moslem.  Every  day  we  come 
up  against  a  cultural  fortress  that  is  convinced  that  it  has  nothing  to 
learn  from  those  who  have  other  values,  even  if  we  are  incessantly 
quizzed  about  our  celibacy,  our  beliefs,  our  thirst  for  contact  with 
others  and  the  reasons  why  we  are  here.  For  our  part,  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  understand  the  disturbing  values  of  those  we  meet.  My 
experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  real  dialogue  is  very  rare.  But  it 
does  exist,  springing  up  on  occasions  when  there  is  a  chance  to  act 
together.  For  example,  working  in  a  centre  for  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis alongside  Moslem  doctors  has  led  to  some  enlightening  discus- 
sions on  how  we  see  our  service  to  the  poor.  When  I  was  working  in 
hospitals  in  Paris  I  had  the  same  sort  of  opportunities  for  dialogue  with 
colleagues  for  whom  Christianity  was  an  historical  inheritance  with  no 
relevance  for  today's  world. 
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In  this  context,  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  place  given  in  my  initial 
formation  to  the  human  sciences,  different  cultures  and  missiology. 
Intellectual  reflection  is  an  essential  instrument  if  our  meetings  with 
other  cultures  are  going  to  be  profitable,  since  it  helps  us  to  pass 
beyond  reactions  which  are  purely  emotional.  But  of  course  such 
reflection  needs  to  be  measured  against  practical  experience,  even  at 
the  learning  stage.  In  formation  communities,  Spiritan  students  live  in 
a  "protected  environment",  surrounded,  for  the  most  part,  by  like- 
minded  people  for  whom  religion  is  taken  for  granted  and  cultural 
problems  are  just  subjects  for  dissertations.  Possibly  this  system  could 
produce  good  priests  for  country  parishes,  but  is  it  really  adequate  for 
preparing  men  for  future  mission?  If  we  really  want  a  relevant  prepara- 
tion for  Spiritan  life,  we  must  greatly  increase  the  opportunities  to  meet 
up  with  what  is  profoundly  different  and  we  will  only  find  this  outside 
the  seminary. 

Exposed  to  others 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  card-carrying  Marxist  to  conclude  that  living  in 
a  bourgeois  milieu  eventually  produces  bourgeois  behaviour.  I  have 
lived  in  formation  communities  in  relatively  well-off  middle  class 
areas  where  we  enjoyed  the  help  of  domestic  staff.  The  idea  (held  by 
most  of  the  students,  including  myself)  was  to  create  an  untroubled 
atmosphere  favourable  to  study.  One  quickly  gets  used  to  enjoying 
comfort  and  we  carry  it  with  us  into  later  life:  in  Pakistan,  I  also  live 
surrounded  by  people  who  make  life  easier  for  me.  Having  made 
profession  to  live  for  the  poorest  people,  I  have  become  a  demanding 
employer  myself,  sometimes  acting  unjustly.  Exposing  ourselves  to 
others  entails  trying  to  understand  the  details  of  their  lives  and  being 
ready  to  change  our  own  life-style  in  consequence. 

I  think  I  would  have  been  better  prepared  to  do  this  if,  during  forma- 
tion, I  had  shared  the  living  conditions  of  ordinary  people:  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  noise  and  countless  inconveniences  suffered  by 
those  living  in  high-rise  flats  and  to  have  to  look  for  solutions;  to  find 
time  to  study  while  cooking  for  the  community;  to  be  exposed  to  the 
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same  insoluble  problems  as  my  neighbours  and  to  admire  the  way  they 
help  each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  non-Spiritan  friends  are  very  envious  when  they 
see  the  extraordinary  human  variety  that  we  have  in  our  formation 
houses.  We  have  come  along  different  paths,  from  different  social 
backgrounds,  something  that  is  both  uncomfortable  and  enriching.  And 
now  our  communities  are  becoming  increasingly  international,  which 
gives  even  greater  scope  for  meeting  those  who  are  different.  This 
remains  one  of  my  best  memories  of  formation  and  was  certainly  a 
decisive  factor  in  helping  me  to  integrate  into  the  Spiritan  group  in 
Pakistan:  to  remain  Mauritian,  Irish,  English,  French  while  building 
something  new  together  is  a  valuable  lesson  to  learn  from  initial 
formation. 

Exposed  to  oneself 

Pakistan  is  a  fascinating  country  where  they  go  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  keep  women  hidden  (even  though  they  are  never  far  from 
people's  minds).  For  any  normal  religious,  the  difficulty  of  living  the 
balanced  affective  life  of  a  celibate  is  increased  by  this  lacuna.  In  this 
context,  I  have  seen  too  many  affective  and  sexual  problems  in  our 
closed  formation  communities  not  to  recognise  the  risks  involved.  If 
they  are  not  faced  up  too,  they  can  be  very  destructive.  The  efforts 
already  being  made  must  continue:  to  understand  and  guide  students, 
avoiding  both  puritanism  and  an  unhelpful  angelic  ideal.  One  way 
forward  is  to  encourage  mixed  activities  in  studies,  pastoral  work  and 
relaxation,  guided  by  formators  who  do  not  see  themselves  primarily  as 
masters  but  as  confreres  who  go  through  the  same  sort  of  difficulties. 

In  the  light  of  this,  and  of  our  spiritual  growth  in  general,  I  see  the 
present  style  of  novitiate  as  the  Achilles'  heel  of  our  formation  pro- 
grammes. It  is  modeled  on  monastic  life  and  it  has  more  to  do  with  the 
century  of  Libermann  than  of  our  own.  The  assumption  is  that  by 
offering  the  apprentice  to  religious  life  a  protected  structure  with 
unchangeable  rhythms,  he  will  be  guaranteed  a  framework  on  which  he 
can  rely  throughout  his  life.  Arriving  in  Pakistan,  I  discovered,  alas, 
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that  real  life  is  very  different  to  this.  Despite  the  kindness  and  consider- 
ation of  my  confreres,  I  have  found  here  the  unavoidable  loneliness  of 
religious  life.  I  am  constantly  having  to  change  my  rhythms  of  prayer, 
work,  and  relaxation  and  evaluate  my  contacts  and  friendships.  This  is 
normal  -  it  is  part  of  being  an  adult.  So  even  though  a  novitiate  is  a 
legitimate  luxury  that  we  allow  ourselves  during  formation,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  adapt  the  novitiate  to  life,  rather  than  to  adapt  life  to 
the  novitiate?  In  this  way  we  would  be  at  least  a  little  prepared  for  the 
reality  to  come.  Could  we  not  consider  a  novitiate  in  an  open  context, 
for  example,  in  the  midst  of  a  working  Spiritan  community? 

The  CD-ROM  is  a  fabulous  invention.  Two  or  three  of  these  plastic 
disks  contain  as  much  information  as  the  whole  medical  library  that  I 
accumulated  throughout  my  years  of  study.  They  represent  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  information  that  can  take  care  of  my  on-going 
medical  training.  But  not  quite:  every  time  a  difficult  diagnosis  turns 
up,  I  seek  the  advice  of  a  local  colleague  who  has  more  experience  than 
myself.  A  CD-ROM  will  never  replace  the  role  of  a  professor  or 
another  doctor  who  has  been  around  a  long  time,  because  a  CD  is 
useless  when  the  theories  do  not  fit  the  facts,  or  when  something 
strange  occurs.  It  is  the  same  for  ethnologists:  the  native  (the  living 
object  of  their  studies)  is  always  right  in  the  final  analysis:  he  is  the 
reality.  By  definition,  to  be  a  missionary  is  to  expose  oneself  to  that 
which  will  always  be  unexpected.  The  only  way  to  prepare  for  this  is  to 
multiply  the  possibilities  of  meeting  things  as  they  are  in  reality,  and  to 
acquire  the  tools  that  come  from  experience  andstudy  to  judge  them 
intelligently. 

MICHEL  PROTAIN 

One  day,  a  German  turned  up  at  our  mission  for  Mass.  He  had  come  to 
Pakistan  for  just  a  few  weeks;  his  job  was  to  clean  up  about  a  hundred 
illegal  fertilizer  depots.  He  was  very  competent  and  he  only  needed  one 
look  at  the  danger  to  which  the  local  children  were  exposed  to  be 
convinced  that  his  journey  had  been  worthwhile.  There  was  no  need  for 
self-questioning;  armed  only  with  his  protective  clothing,  he  did  a  very 
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professional  job. 

I  couldn't  help  comparing  myself  with  this  man;  after  10  years  initial 
formation,  3  years  of  perpetual  vows  and  2  years  of  priesthood,  I  felt  I 
knew  very  little  or  at  least  that  I  still  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  (this  will 
probably  make  those  smile  who  have  more  experience  under  their 
belt!).  Because  after  all,  those  things  we  were  always  arguing  about  in 
the  corridors  of  the  theology  faculty  -  God,  Humanity,  Good,  Evil,  the 
Bible,  Liturgy,  Ratzinger,  Boff,  Religious  Life  etc.  etc.  -  were  not  just 
simple  chemical  elements  that  went  to  make  up  fertilizers!  The  aim  of 
formation  was  not  only  a  professional  competence  but  a  human  and 
spiritual  maturity. 

Had  ten  years  of  formation  made  me  mature  enough  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  commitment  I  made  for  the  rest  of  my  life?  I  suppose  it  had 
prepared  me  to  consider  this  question  in  a  rational  way  by  equipping 
me  with  a  necessary  "general  culture".  But  I  had  the  feeling  that  sooner 
or  later  I  would  have  to  burn  my  note-books,  just  as  early  settlers  in 
far-off  lands  used  to  burn  the  boats  in  which  they  had  arrived. 

Did  my  formation  prepare  me  for  work  in  Pakistan?  That's  a  bit  like 
asking  that  if  I  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  with  my  right  foot,  will  I 
be  better  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  slipping  on  the  soap  in  the 
shower!  Life  of  its  nature  is  unforeseeable:  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  an 
expose  with  an  introduction,  three  parts  and  a  conclusion!  Like  the 
wise  virgins  in  the  parable,  waiting  for  the  bridegroom,  we  filled  our 
lamps  with  the  oil  of  knowledge  (and  I  hope,  with  a  bit  of  wisdom!), 
but  we  did  it  because  (like  the  virgins)  we  could  not  know  what  the 
future  would  bring.  In  the  novitiate  and  throughout  my  formation,  I 
tried  to  build  up  a  solid  spirituality  which  would  help  me  to  keep  to  the 
right  path.  I  had  given  up  the  possibility  of  biological  fertility,  but  I 
knew  I  could  look  forward  to  a  spiritual  fecundity.  My  formation 
warned  me  that  since  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  the  dark  nights  of  faith  are 
bound  to  occur  in  the  life  of  every  believer.  But  eventually,  spiritual 
growth  would  fill  the  void  within,  which  had  come  from  this  chosen 
life  of  radical  commitmet.  The  signs  of  this  fertility  would  eventually 
be  evident  in  the  local  Church  where  I  was  going  to  work. 
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This  consoling  theory  took  a  rude  shock  when  I  arrived  in  Pakistan. 
The  first  thing  I  found  there  was  a  desert.  People  frequently  romanti- 
cise about  the  desert  as  a  wonderful  place  for  personal  growth.  But  in 
reality,  it  is  a  terrible  place,  where  each  one  is  left  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  his  own  fragility.  Pakistan,  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere, 
forces  people  to  dig  deep  into  their  own  resources.  Humanly  speaking, 
I  cannot  point  to  any  tangible  pastoral  results  from  my  being  here,  nor 
can  I  feel  much  satisfaction  when  I  look  back  on  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  end  of  each  day.  Each  morning,  everything  has  to 
be  started  again;  in  the  evening,  one  looks  back  on  too  much  confusion 
to  be  able  to  make  much  sense  of  it  all.  The  spiritual  fertility  that  I  was 
promised  is  hard  to  find.  I  babble  away  in  Urdu  and  Punjabi  like  a 
seven-year-old.  When  I  cannot  read  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  I  have  to 
ask  the  sister  to  take  over.  I  am  33  years  old;  most  of  my  friends  are 
married  and  have  responsible  jobs,  while  I  ave  returned  to  primary 
school!  And  despite  the  presence  of  the  community,  it  is  above  all  an 
experience  of  loneliness. 

If  I  were  to  weigh  up  the  value  of  my  years  of  formation  (and  it  is 
perhaps  too  soon  to  do  that  just  yet),  I  would  look  at  it  this  way;  after 
so  many  struggles  and  disappointments,  has  it  helped  me  to  try  again, 
to  seek  new  ways  of  moving  forward  in  this  world  where  I  live?  There 
is  a  story  in  the  Bible  that  tells  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  an  angel;  Jacob 
has  his  leg  broken,  but  he  continues  his  journey  with  a  blessing, 
carrying  with  him  the  promise  of  God. 

What  we  need  is  experience.  It  could  be  an  experience  of  community, 
of  intellectual  curiosity,  of  religious  life.  Formation  must  also  be  an 
experience  (the  Superior  General  talked  recently  of  Spiritan  life  as  a 
"laboratory"):  it  must  be  the  place  where  we  meet  the  Absolute,  and  a 
necessary  stage  in  the  meeting  of  our  confreres.  From  this  point  of 
view,  my  life  became  more  "religious"  during  formation,  it  acquired  a 
coherence  that  it  had  lacked  before.  How  many  confreres  learn  to  live 
again  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  people  crushed  by 
wars?  Where  is  the  textbook  that  could  teach  us  this  art  of  solidarity? 
What  school  can  instruct  us  to  discern  the  grace  of  God  at  work,  to  see 
his  hand  in  the  most  surprising,  the  most  banal,  the  most  atrocious 
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events?  Humility,  a  good  sense  of  humour,  the  love  of  others  all  help 
us  through  the  more  difficult  moments,  where  theory  is  of  little  use. 
Perhaps  formation  can  help  a  little,  but  it  will  never  be  enough  on  its 
own;  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  human  experience. 

Marc  Tyrant  and  Michel  Protain 

Catholic  Church, 

P.O.  Box  95, 

Rahim-Yar-Khan 

64200  (Punjab) 

Pakistan 

E-mail:  cssp@br ain.net. pk 
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"STAGE"  AS  A  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE 

Ronan  White  and  Victor  da  Silva 

For  many  years  now,  "stage  "  or  OTP  has  been  seen  as  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  any  formation  programme  for  future  missionar- 
ies. We  have  asked  two  young  Spiritans,  who  are  currently  going 
through  this  experience  in  the  District  of  South  Africa,  to  share  their 
reactions  with  us.  Ronan  White  is  from  the  Irish  province.  He  arrived 
in  South  Africa  after  completing  his  novitiate  in  September  1999.  He 
will  be  returning  to  Ireland  in  June  of  this  year  for  his  final  year  of 
theology.  Victor  da  Silva,  from  Portugal,  has  already  finished  his 
theological  studies.  His  "stage "  will  also  finish  this  year;  he  will 
return  to  his  country  for  perpetual  vows,  diaconate  and  first  appoint- 
ment. 


RONAN 

Throughout  my  formation,  my  biggest  and  most  persistent  struggle  has 
been  that  of  discernment.  After  two  years  of  studies  and  a  further  year 
of  novitiate  I  never  felt  fully  confident  in  choosing  the  Spiritan 
missionary  life,  a  life  that  I  had  never  actually  experienced.  Although  I 
had  been  happily  and  comfortably  living  as  a  Spiritan  student,  was  well 
aware  of  Spiritan  history,  charism  and  current  debates,  I  found  it  a  near 
impossible  decision  to  choose  a  way  of  life  that  I  had  never  actually 
experienced.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  my  novitiate,  I  choose  the 
Spiritan  life  for  three  years  -  and  three  years  only  -  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  had  not  fully  discerned  and  could  not  unless  I  had  a  practical 
experience  of  this  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  choice  for  further  discernment 
and  I  considered  the  "stage"  experience  as  the  tool  for  such  discern- 
ment. So  my  primary  hope  and  expectation  before  embarking  on  my 
"stage"  was  that  it  would  bring  me  to  a  definitive  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  wanted  to  be  a  Spiritan. 
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I  am  now  in  my  second  year  of  "stage"  in  Southern  Africa  and  will  be 
returning  home  in  June  of  this  year.  My  experiences  here  have  been 
many  and  varied,  good  and  bad  -  typical  of  any  missionary  experience, 
I  suppose.  All  in  all,  it  has  been  a  great  experience  for  me,  and  one  that 
I  am  enjoying  greatly.  I  will  certainly  be  very  sad  to  leave  this  place 
and  these  people  when  my  time  is  up. 

I  am  living  here  in  an  international  community  of  three  Spiritans. 
Although  I  had  spent  all  my  previous  years  of  study  and  my  novitiate 
in  an  international  environment  and  believed  that  I  was  adequately 
prepared  for  the  struggle  of  international  living,  I  now  realise  that  I  was 
not.  This  is  so,  I  believe,  because  those  years  were  spent  in  my  own 
country.  Although  my  fellow  students  of  other  nationalities  were 
indeed  coming  up  against  the  struggles  of  internationality  during  that 
time,  I  certainly  wasn't  as  I  was  well  protected  in  the  blanket  of  my 
own  culture. 

My  first  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  internationality  was  (as  often 
seems  to  be  the  case)  financially  related.  When  I  arrived  in  my 
designated  community,  there  was  a  clear  lack  of  understanding  of  who 
was  to  finance  me  -  was  it  the  parish  (which  is  a  very  poor  parish, 
receiving  financial  aid  from  overseas),  the  District  in  which  I  was 
doing  my  "stage",  my  home  Province,  the  one  accompanying  me...? 
There  appeared  to  be  no  clear  policy  on  the  issue.  I  feel  that  the 
international  nature  of  our  District  was  responsible  for  this  lack  of 
clarity  as  people  from  different  backgrounds  were  making  assumptions 
based  on  financial  policies  in  their  own  Provinces  of  origin  -  policies 
which  varied  greatly  from  one  another.  In  fact  as  a  result  of  my 
experience  here,  my  attitude  towards  internationality  has  altered  some- 
what. From  having  held,  I  suppose,  a  rather  naive  and  benevolent 
notion  of  internationality  before  my  "stage",  I  now  approach  the 
subject  with  much  more  caution  and  sensitivity,  with  the  realization 
that  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  subject  -  particularly  in  the  area 
of  finances.  In  fact  I  have  experienced  that  the  financial  area  often 
seems  to  give  birth  to  a  "them  versus  us"  or  "north  versus  south" 
conflict.  This  can  be  very  detrimental  to  the  life  of  any  District  or 
project  and  is  something,  I  believe,  that  must  be  faced  up  to  openly, 
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honestly,  and  humbly  at  all  levels  (from  local  community  to  Gener- 
alate)  to  ensure  a  smoother  and  better  integrated  international  living 
within  the  Congregation.  However,  that  said,  I  have  gained  greatly 
from  my  experience  of  international  living  and  still  believe  in  it  as  a 
way  forward  for  the  Congregation. 

Another  difficult  early  experience  was  one  of  cultural  isolation.  None 
of  my  years  of  "international  living"  in  my  home  country  could 
possibly  have  prepared  me  for  such  an  experience.  However,  with  the 
help  of  my  community  and  the  people  here,  such  difficulties  were 
overcome  -  and  bright,  happy  and  joyful  experiences  were  to  follow. 

I  have  learned  a  great  many  things  here  on  "stage"  -  the  value  of 
persistence,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  living  as  a  guest  among  another 
people,  and  the  need  to  love  and  be  loved  by  that  people.  In  fact  this 
need  of  mine  to  love  and  be  loved  by  the  people  came  as  a  very 
unexpected  discovery  to  me.  I  suppose  being  overseas,  and  away  from 
the  cocoon  of  my  usual  comfortable  environment,  I  am  much  more 
vulnerable  and  sensitive  to  my  need  to  give  and  receive  love.  I'm  sure 
this  need  is  also  connected  to  our  vow  of  celibacy. 

I  believe  that  I  am  now  much  better  prepared  for  first  appointment  (if 
God  wills  that  I  continue  this  path)  and  the  initial  difficulties  that  will 
no  doubt  arise.  When  I  was  at  my  lowest  moments  here,  I  was  always 
able  to  say  "sure,  it  will  all  be  over  in  15  months!".  Consequently,  it 
was  much  easier  for  me  to  stick  it  out  than  a  person  on  first  appoint- 
ment with  no  "stage"  experience  who  had  70  months  to  look  forward 
to!  Now  when  the  difficulties  arise  on  my  first  appointment,  I  will  be 
able  to  look  back  at  this  "stage"  and  gain  confidence  and  strength  from 
the  fact  that  I  have  already  overcome  similar  difficulties  and  in  fact 
went  on  to  enjoy  a  marvellous  experience. 

Above  all,  however,  I  have  learned  to  embrace  more  and  more  fully  the 
Spiritan  life.  Every  day  I  am  falling  further  in  love  with  this  lifestyle 
and  I  do  believe  that  God  is  speaking  to  me  through  this  experience  and 
is  setting  me  on  a  much  surer  path  towards  the  Spiritan  life.  I  do 
believe  that  this  experience  is  fulfilling  my  hope  of  arriving  at  a 
definitive  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  I  wish  to  choose  the  Spiritan 
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vocation  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  This  for  me  is  the  greatest  blessing  of 
my  "stage"  so  far,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
undergoing  this  experience.  Consequently,  I  believe  that  "stage"  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  formation  process;  without  it,  I  could  never  opt  for 
the  Spiritan  missionary  life,  as  I  would  never  make  a  life  choice  for 
something  that  I  had  never  experienced. 

VICTOR 

Ronan  speaks  of  "stage"  as  a  "blessing".  Not  so  long  ago,  I  read  some 
reflections  from  other  colleagues  who  are  on  "stage"  which  interest- 
ingly underlined  this  same  idea.  Recently,  during  Advent,  I  was 
walking  along  the  streets  of  Lamontville  (a  neighbourhood  of  Durban 
where  we  have  a  missionary  project),  accompanied  by  Father  Bern- 
hard.  We  were  visiting  the  families  of  the  youth  and  children  who  were 
being  prepared  for  baptism.  Father  Bernhard  is  a  German  Spiritan  who 
already  has  had  a  few  decades  of  missionary  experience  in  this  country 
amongst  the  Zulu  and  Sotho  peoples.  We  were  walking  along  when  a 
child  came  out  to  meet  us.  This  kid  was  not  yet  of  school-going  age 
and,  like  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  teachers,  greeted  us  with 
"Inkosi  nibusise!",  which  means  "May  God  bless  you!".  This  in  itself 
was  a  very  ordinary  incident  but  you  can  image  how  it  impressed  me. 
During  Advent  the  spontaneity  of  that  kid  sounded  to  me  like  the  voice 
of  God  who  became  a  child  to  come  closer  to  us  and  who  in  turn  invites 
us  also  to  come  closer,  all  with  the  same  simplicity  as  that  of  the  people 
to  whom  we  are  sent.  Since  then  that  special  blessing  has  been  a 
high-point  of  my  "stage". 

When  I  arrived  in  South  Africa  I  met  a  young  confrere  whom  I  first  got 
to  know  during  a  meeting  of  European  Spiritan  seminarians.  He  had 
taken  up  his  first  appointment  there  only  a  few  months  earlier.  As  far 
as  I  know,  this  first  appointment  was  also  for  him  his  first  experience 
of  mission  "ad  extra".  After  a  short  time  this  young  priest  returned  to 
his  Province  of  origin.  I  don't  want  to  be  judgmental  in  any  way,  nor 
can  I  comment  on  what  happened;  I  simply  refer  to  it  in  passing 
because,  in  one  way  or  another,  it  helped  me  to  reflect  on  what  a 
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"blessing"  it  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to  live  the  Spiritan  missionary 
life  in  the  fullest  way  possible  while  still  in  formation  and  involved  in 
a  process  of  discernment. 

The  international  character  of  the  Spiritan  group  there  was  one  of  the 
aspects  which  influenced  me  to  suggest  South  Africa  as  a  place  where 
I  might  do  my  "stage".  It  seems  that  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
characteristic  of  our  Congregation.  I  live  in  community  with  an  older 
European  confrere  (who  has  had  an  extensive  experience)  and  a  young 
African  Spiritan.  This  community  seems  to  me  to  be  very  close  to  an 
image  of  our  Congregation  today.  The  richness  of  this  situation  is 
obvious,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  which  it  presents.  For  example,  it  is 
not  as  easy  for  us  to  sit  down  and  plan  our  mission  together  as  it  would 
be  if  we  were  all  free  to  do  as  we  liked.  When  things  get  difficult,  we 
may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  think  that  mission  would  be  much  more 
efficient  if  we  had  uniform  groups.  However,  one  of  the  greatest  joys 
of  my  present  missionary  experience  is  the  possibility,  through  this 
common  and  intercultural  life-style,  to  bear  witness  to  peace  to  those 
who  come  into  contact  with  us.  Indeed  this  witness  has  a  very  special 
attraction  in  South  Africa  which  is  a  country  thirsting  for  reconcilia- 
tion. When  I  was  a  young  boy,  one  of  the  things  which  attracted  e  to  the 
Spiritan  life  was  the  community  aspect.  Thirteen  years  later,  I  have  in 
no  way  been  disillusioned.  I  am  more  and  more  attracted  by  this 
miracle  by  which  we  are  "cor  unum  et  anima  una"  -  an  authentic  sign 
of  God's  Reign,  a  miracle  which  we  are  invited  to  let  happen  in  our 
communities. 

Not  so  long  ago  during  a  retreat  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
our  District  Chapter,  Marc  Whelan  (an  Irish  Spiritan  working  on  the 
island  of  Reunion),  looking  at  the  pre-chapter  documents  which  had 
stressed  the  importance  of  our  intercultural  dimension,  shared  a  little  of 
his  own  experience  with  us:  "If  I  look  to  my  own  experience  of 
intercultural  living,  the  very  first  stranger  that  I  met  was  myself.  I 
discovered  facets  of  my  personality  that  I  never  knew  existed.  I  discov- 
ered limits  and  strengths,  shadow  and  light  that  could  only  have  been 
revealed  to  me  by  an  encounter  with  the  other,  the  stranger,  my 
confrere".  This  idea  sounded  very  interesting  to  me  because  I  think 
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that  I  could  really  identify  myself  with  it.  Above  all  else,  my  own 
intercultural  experience  has  shown  me  perspectives  about  myself 
which  I  had  never  noticed  previously.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  shown 
me  limitations  which  may  at  times  indicate  that  I  am  not  fully  ready  for 
missionary  life,  it  has  also  shown  me  the  call  of  God  with  a  clarity  I 
had  never  previously  experienced. 

All  of  us  -  perhaps  some  more  than  others  depending  on  the  personal- 
ity type  -  like  to  have  our  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground.  We  usually 
have  difficulties  walking  in  the  dark  or  stepping  on  unsteady  ground. 
However,  this  journey  towards  the  unknown  and  the  consequent  risk- 
taking  is  clearly  the  authentic  path  of  the  missionary  and  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  significant  challenge  of  my  period  of  "stage".  A  very 
simple  example  is  that  of  language.  The  learning  of  a  local  language, 
which  normally  is  quite  different  to  the  languages  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak,  is  a  necessary  task  for  the  missionary  in  the 
majority  of  situations  in  which  we  work.  Even  though  my  experience 
in  this  area  has  been  ephemeral,  I  was  significantly  enriched  by  it.  This 
has  been  an  important  step  for  me  on  the  journey  to  meet  the  other 
person.  Indeed  this  is  a  journey  in  which  we  are  never  at  ease.  My 
period  of  "stage"  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  experience,  in  quite 
an  in-depth  way,  this  and  other  experiences  of  the  lack  of  security 
which  is  central  to  our  missionary  life-style.  We  are  constantly  called 
to  be  more  courageous,  full  of  that  "solidly  founded  courage"  of  which 
Pierre  Schouver  spoke  in  Number  1 1  of  "Spiritan  Life  ".  I  now  realise 
that  our  Spiritan  missionary  endeavor  is  an  invitation  to  let  my  real 
"security"  become  more  solidly  and  spiritually  structured. 

In  a  way  I  regret  that  I  have  finished  my  theology  course.  I  now  think 
that  if  it  came  after  "stage"  my  approach  to  it  would  have  been 
completely  different. 

Ronan  White  Victor  da  Silva 

P.  O.  Box  225  St.  James  Parish 
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South  Africa  Lamontville,  4027,  South  Africa 

ronanwhite@yahoo.  com  victorsilva@espiritanos.  org 
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ON-GOING  FORMATION  FOR 
A  CHANGING  MISSION 

Philip  Massawe 

On-going  formation  also  needs  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  its 
relevance  to  contemporary  mission.  Philip  Massawe  is  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  East  African  Province  and  has  recently  taken 
over  as  Rector  of  the  Spiritan  Missionary  Seminary  at  Arusha,  Tanza- 
nia. Ordained  in  1985,  he  was  appointed  to  the  International  Group  in 
Zambia  where  he  worked  in  a  poor  urban  parish.  After  further  studies 
at  the  National  University  of  Ireland,  he  was  elected  First  Assistant  of 
the  EAP  Provincial  Council  in  1993,  teaching  philosophy  at  the  same 
time  at  Njiro.  In  1999,  he  did  an  MSc  in  politics  at  the  London  School 
of  Oriental  and  African  Studies. 


Introduction 

It  should  be  a  common-place  aspect  of  our  lives  as  Spiritans  that  we 
are  constantly  engaged  in  some  form  of  on-going  formation  as  mis- 
sionaries. Formation  is  a  life-time  matter  for  the  human  person;  it  is  a 
growth  into  the  fullness  of  who  we  are  meant  to  become  or  a  decline 
from  what  has  been  a  high  point  at  one  time.  We  do  not  stand  still.  We 
know  our  responsibility  in  this  regard  but  it  may  be  well  for  each  of  us 
to  evaluate  our  attitudes  and  efforts  toward  this  end. 

About  five  years  ago  the  Province  of  East  Africa  attempted  to 
initiate  a  project  aimed  at  providing  an  opportunity  for  continuing 
education  in  missionary  workshops  to  be  held  within  the  Province 
once  a  year.  The  idea  was  to  give  experienced  missionaries  the 
chance  to  update  in  two  areas  considered  most  important  by  the 
1994  African  Synod  -  Inculturation  (the  theology  and  anthropol- 
ogy of  inculturation)  and  Justice  and  Peace,  including  conflict 
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resolution.  This  was  seen  as  a  felt  need  for  older  confreres  who 
had  completed  their  initial  formation  many  years  before  without 
the  possibility  of  taking  a  sabbatical.  The  updating  would  help 
them  to  respond  to  the  changing  situation  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  but  with  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

The  proposal  met  with  immediate  enthusiasm.  The  project  was  in- 
tended to  empower  our  missionaries  in  their  endeavour  to  proclaim  the 
Good  News.  The  initial  number  of  participants  was  set  at  12  and  the 
length  of  the  workshop  was  two  weeks.  Confreres  home  on  holidays 
from  other  circumscriptions  were  also  invited  to  attend  for  the  sake  of 
renewal.  Spiritan  experts  on  missiology  were  engaged  to  provide  input 
and  facilitate  discussion. 

Given  the  preparation  and  the  investment  that  had  gone  into  realizing 
the  project,  the  number  who  attended  was  a  keen  disappointment.  The 
initial  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  idea  did  not  show  itself  when  it 
came  to  attending  the  seminar.  Why  did  it  fail?  Although  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  discuss  the  reasons  here,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  very 
often  on-going  formation  is  associated  with  going  abroad  and  attending 
higher  institutes  of  learning.  The  result  is  to  overlook  the  great  number  of 
possibilities  that  do  exist  or  can  be  developed  at  the  local  level  for  on-going 
education.  Maybe  there  is  need  to  re- visit  the  idea  of  such  a  project. 

Relevance  of  on-going  formation  to  mission 

The  Maynooth  Chapter  identified  a  new  vision  of  mission  which  has 
repercussions  for  both  initial  and  on-going  formation.  My  main  con- 
cern here  is  not  so  much  on  the  formation  programme  but  on  how  older 
confreres  adapt  to  the  new  vision  of  going  about  our  ministry  through 
Presence  and  Solidarity.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  raise  a  question  here 
as  to  what  is  the  relationship  between  formation  and  the  new  vision,  or 
why  it  is  important  to  us  as  Spiritans.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
link  between  mission  and  the  kind  of  formation  one  receives  or 
continues  to  receive,  for  formation  influences  the  way  we  proclaim  the 
Gospel  and  the  way  we  bear  witness  to  the  message  of  Christ  as 
Spiritans. 
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Our  mission  as  Spiritans  has  always  aimed  at  the  liberation  of  the 
whole  person,  and  indeed  this  is  what  Jesus  came  to  do  as  he  pro- 
claimed at  the  outset  of  his  ministry  (Lk  4: 18-19)  and  expressed  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  (Jn  10: 10):  "/  come  that  they  might  have  life  and  have 
it  to  the  full ".  And  it  is  this  mission  that  he  handed  on  to  us  at  the  end: 
"As  the  Father  has  sent  me  into  the  world,  so  I  have  sent  you  into  the 
world".  (Jn  17-18).  It  is  mission  that  gives  us  identity  as  Spiritans  and 
roots  us  in  the  ministry.  This  rootedness  is  found  in  our  history,  our 
Spiritan  traditions,  our  conviction  of  having  been  called  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  this  Congregation  with  the  specific  intention  of  becoming 
missionaries  who  will  bear  witness  in  the  situation  where  we  have  been 
sent.  That  rootedness  continues  to  take  place  depending  on  how  much 
we  continue  to  update  ourselves  in  the  various  ways  available  to  us: 
books,  periodicals,  seminars,  workshops,  etc.  It  makes  us  what  we  are 
-  persons  sent  to  the  missions  to  embrace  our  situation  with  a  new 
vision  of  what  is  expected  of  us,  viz.,  Presence  to  and  Solidarity  with 
the  poverty-stricken,  the  outcasts  of  society,  victims  of  war  and  the 
many  forms  of  oppression  that  hold  persons  captive.  Wherever  we  are, 
we  do  not  lose  our  identity  unless  we  choose  to  do  so.  Neither  do  we  go 
out  just  to  be  in  some  designated  place  but  rather  because  of  our 
conviction  that  we  have  something  to  share. 

To  be  present  to  another  requires  attentiveness  to  the  other.  To  be  in 
solidarity  with  another  requires  an  empathy,  a  capacity  to  identify 
mentally  with  another,  to  feel  what  the  other  feels.  But  mission  must  go 
beyond  attentiveness  and  empathy.  Jesus  did  more  than  just  watch, 
listen,  and  feel.  He  inspired  and  encouraged  those  around  him,  what- 
ever their  state,  to  see  that  they  can  and  will  respond  in  a  positive  way 
to  achieve  something  better.  The  missionary,  likewise,  must  have 
something  to  share  that  will  inspire  and  encourage  those  to  whom  he  is 
sent  so  that  they  will  see  and  will  respond  to  the  means  of  uplifting 
their  lives.  Yet  it  is  not  the  missionary  himself  who  fulfils  the  task:  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  present  and  working  in  the  world  through  the  mission- 
ary as  a  human  instrument  and  working  as  well  in  those  the  missionary 
encounters.  Through  our  on-going  formation  we  make  ourselves  ready 
and  competent  instruments  of  the  Spirit's  activity.  If  we  are  not 
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developing  our  mind,  hearts,  and  skill,  then  our  presence  and  solidarity 
will  come  to  nothing.  We  will  fail  to  be  the  instruments  of  empowering 
those  with  whom  we  share  the  WORD  of  GOD,  be  it  in  ministry  to 
AIDS  victims,  refugees,  alienated  youth,  or  whatever  it  is  that  the 
Church  has  called  us  to  carry  on  in  fulfilling  the  mission  of  Jesus. 

Since  my  ordination  sixteen  years  ago,  much  has  changed  in  the  world. 
These  changes  (mainly  scientific  and  technological)  have  an  impact  on 
us  and  the  way  we  share  the  values  of  the  Gospel  with  other  persons. 
On-going  formation  assists  us  to  accommodate  the  reality  of  such 
changes.  In  other  words,  we  must  continue  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the 
times  vis-a-vis  our  Spiritan  mission,  especially  the  new  vision  of 
mission.  We  must  continually  interpret  in  the  light  of  today  that  which 
we  have  inherited  both  in  the  Church  and  in  Spiritan  tradition.  As  Paul 
Ricoeur  comments,  "Interpretation  does  not  spring  from  nowhere; 
rather,  one  interprets  in  order  to  make  explicit,  to  extend,  and  so  to 
keep  alive  the  tradition  itself,  inside  which  one  always  remains.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  time  of  interpretation  belongs  in  some  way  to  the 
time  of  tradition.  But  tradition  in  return,  even  understood  as  transmis- 
sion of  a  depositum,  remains  a  dead  tradition  if  it  is  not  the  continual 
interpretation  of  this  deposit.  Our  "heritage"  is  not  a  sealed  package 
we  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without  ever  opening,  but  rather  a  treasure 
from  which  we  draw  by  the  handful  and  which  by  this  very  act  is 
replenished.  Every  tradition  lives  by  grade  of  interpretation,  and  it  is  at 
this  price  that  it  continues,  that  is,  remains  living"1. 

Mission  takes  place  in  a  given  context 

With  the  background  of  on-going  formation,  the  Spiritan  apostolate 
here  in  Africa  must  take  into  account  the  reality  of  the  Church  in 
Africa,  i.e.  the  demands  made  by  evangelisation  of  the  people  of  Africa 
and  the  associated  ramifications:  the  social,  political,  religious,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  milieu.  These  are  some  of  the  challenges  which  a 
confrere  might  face  in  relation  to  the  new  vision  of  being  present  and 
in  solidarity  with  those  to  whom  we  come  to  minister.  We  have 
constantly  to  ask  ourselves:  How  do  we  keep  abreast  and  feed  into  the 
people  with  whom  we  share  today?  Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  for 
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some  learning  which  I  consider  to  contribute  to  the  quality  of  my 
ministry  as  a  Spiritan.  My  main  motivation  in  studying  came  from  the 
results  of  the  Synod  of  Africa  and  to  what  the  Church  was  called  to 
respond:  situations  of  underdevelopment,  war  which  has  led  to  wanton 
destruction  of  life,  loss  of  property  and  maiming  producing  countless 
numbers  of  refugees  and  displaced  people,  etc.,  etc.  The  verall  result  is 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  African  people  are  now  experiencing 
political  life  with  no  minimally  viable  state  presence  than  at  any  time 
since  the  pre-colonial  period.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  identify 
two  areas  (one  could  come  up  with  more)  vis-a-vis  the  new  vision  of 
mission. 

Mission  in  growing  democratisation 

Despite  the  bleak  situation  which  continues  to  pervade  many  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,  recent  developments  in  the  area  of  democrati- 
sation have  shown  that  people  want  to  be  listened  to,  both  by  their 
governments  and  by  the  Church.  For  too  long,  people  have  been  under 
the  yoke  of  autocratic,  theocratic  and  corrupt  regimes.  For  too  long 
they  have  been  under  the  abuse  of  power,  the  unfairness  of  resource 
re-distribution,  and  the  negation  of  their  rights.  Now  they  want  to  be 
the  protagonists  of  their  lives  and  be  freed  from  long-standing  material 
hardships.  Indeed  mission,  which  aims  at  the  spreading  of  the  good 
news  of  God's  Kingdom  and  its  values,  takes  place  in  a  context. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  political  arena  and  the 
spreading  of  the  values  of  the  Kingdom.  If  the  political  climate  is  good, 
the  values  of  the  Gospel  will  be  enhanced.  Certainly  this  has  been  true 
of  countries  like  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  Angola,  Sierra 
Leone  to  name  only  a  few. 

Because  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  in  this  era  of  democratisation 
people  are  calling  for  more  accountability,  both  in  political  life  and  in 
the  Church,  there  is  a  need  for  the  Church  and  for  us  as  Spiritans  to 
participate  in  the  promotion  of  Justice  and  Peace,  to  re-vitalize  our  own 
proverb:  "I  am  because  you  are,  and  you  are  because  I  am  ",  and  to 
provide  education  in  understanding  the  wider  political  situation.  There 
is  need  to  participate  in  reconciling  profound  differences,  overcoming 
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long-standing  ethnic  animosities,  and  integrating  African  life  into 
international  life.  To  respond  to  these  needs  for  such  participation  is 
one  of  the  many  ways  of  realizing  our  new  vision  of  mission.  It 
demands  of  us  a  high  degree  of  understanding  the  African  situation, 
which,  needless  to  say,  calls  for  sound  thinking  in  on-going  formation. 

Mission  in  the  era  of  globalisation  and  net-working 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  globalisation. 
Whether  it  is  our  choice  or  not,  globalisation  impacts  on  our  mission.  It 
is  altering  the  balance  of  power.  Our  experiences  and  behaviour  are  no 
longer  shaped  by  where  we  are  or  who  is  "with"  us,  the  balance 
between  public  and  private  spaces.  Media,  for  example,  have  altered 
the  balance  between  public  and  private  spaces  and  they  have  lifted 
many  of  the  old  veils  of  secrecy  between  children  and  adults,  men  and 
women,  and  average  citizens.  Patterns  of  information  are  a  constitutive 
element  of  social  status.  In  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  dominant 
tradition  has  been  that  people  of  the  same  status  in  a  society  generally 
have  access  to  similar  situations,  or  information  systems.  People  of 
different  social  status  usually  have  access  to  different  situations.  Chil- 
dren, for  example,  have  traditionally  been  restricted  from  access  to 
certain  types  of  situations  and  the  information  available  in  them.  It  was 
also  customary,  and  to  a  large  extent  still  is,  that  the  young  obey  and 
listen  to  their  elders.  And  some  confreres  have  used  this  model  in  some 
houses  of  formation  as  a  way  of  inculturating  formation  in  Africa.  But 
I  am  afraid  such  a  model  is  not  only  changing,  but  being  called  into 
question.  Medi  or  communication  is  playing  a  crucial  role  in  altering 
much  of  what  we  used  to  take  for  granted  and  the  result  is  a  series  of 
revolutionary  changes,  including  the  blurring  of  age,  gender  and  au- 
thority distinctions. 

Due  to  globalisation  and  networking,  there  is  more  interaction  today 
for  we  have  all  become  "connected".  This  area  for  us  Spiritans  is  what 
we  call  "ministry  of  collaboration".  In  relation  to  the  new  vision  of 
mission,  networking  is  becoming  an  aspect  of  our  mission.  It  calls  for 
cooperation  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  NGO's,  civic  authori- 
ties and  others.  Cooperation  demands  a  fundamental  openness  in  order 
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to  bring  about  the  promotion  of  human  development  and  positive 
understanding  of  the  state  in  order  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  afford  to  zero  in  on  our  own  strength  and  we  cannot  be 
equipped  for  collaboration  unless  we  keep  up  to  date  with  what  is 
going  on  in  our  world. 

Conclusion 

In  this  article  I  have  attempted  to  share  some  of  the  challenges  we  face 
as  Spiritans  with  regard  to  on-going  (and  even  initial)  formation  in 
relation  to  our  new  vision  of  mission.  I  have  tried  to  draw  on  my  own 
experience  and,  consequently,  have  concentrated  on  the  situation  in 
Africa  where  most  of  us  minister.  However,  I  believe  that  the  sharing 
may  be  relevant  and  applicable  to  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 
Adaptation  to  the  changing  world  is  a  must.  As  a  friend  of  mine  once 
said,  "People  become  unemployed  not  because  there  is  no  employment 
but  because  people  fail  to  adapt".  History  is  directed  by  God,  but  we 
make  history.  This  is  the  responsibility  we  have. 
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The  Cover 

The  triangle  represents  the  Trinity:  it  is  coloured  red 
to  accentuate  our  dedication  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
blue  circle  signifies  Mary  who  became  the  mother  of 
Jesus  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  one  of  the 
points  of  the  triangle  cuts  the  circle.  The  green  path 
represents  hope.  Thus  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  under  the  protection  of  Mary,  is  travelling  along 
the  path  of  hope  and  trust. 
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